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Your Scandinavian trip begins the 
moment you step aboard a SAS 
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PROSPECTS OF THE GENEVA CONFERENCE 


The British Prime Minister’s review of the 
Berlin decisions, or lack of them, revealed once 
more the broad sweep of his perspective. He 
naturally had much less to say about the Geneva 
Conference on Korea and possibly on Indochina 
than about the failure to agree on any of the 
major Western issues. But what he did say about 
the next meeting at Geneva was optimistic. He 
said it had a better chance of producing fruitful 
results than Berlin, and he said it with full 
knowledge of the obstacles the U.S. Secretary of 
State encounters from Congress and from right 
wing Republicans whenever a settlement in the 
Far East, or any meeting with the Chinese 
Communists, is mentioned. It was not surprising, 
said Sir Winston, that the people of the United 
States should want to delay the entrance of Com- 
munist China as a member of the United Nations 
till peace had been established. On the other 
hand, it seemed very unwise for the Allies not to 
meet the leaders of Communist China in 
negotiations for peace. 


Not only is there nothing improper’ in 
belligerents meeting to discuss their affairs “even 
while actual battles are going on,” but such 
discussions have in fact been proceeding. It is 
true that the representatives were military officers 
from the Communist and U.N. Commands, and, as 
we all know, the Chinese involved are “People’s 
Volunteers:” But this has always been a far from 
pleasant fiction and no harm will be done by 
abandoning it for ever, together with the hostilities 
in Korea. Indeed, the fact that the agreement to 
meet at Geneva was so swift, and evoked such a 
chorus of agreement even from Peking and 


Pyongyang, suggests that the higher the level the 
more promising the negotiations. Very little time 
was devoted to the Far East at the Berlin 
conference—perhaps aS many days as there were 
years in arranging the truce and the disposal of 
war prisoners in Korea. Yet all the basic decisions 
were taken almost at once. As Mr. Dulles pointed 
out, the Americans wanted a political conference 
on Korea because they felt it a duty to themselves, 
to the Korean people and to the United Nations to 
seek to replace a Korea divided by an armistice 
with a Korea united in peace. But though the 
armistice terms recommended such a conference, 
the Communists at Panmunjom for many months 
blocked agreement upon either the time or the 
place or the composition of that conference. It 
was actually in September 1953 that the U.S. 
proposed that the conference be held at Geneva, 
and it was rejected. So was the _ suggested 
composition of the meeting, and the long wrangling 
over the presence of Asian “‘neutrals” and of the 
precise status of Soviet Russia is still a sharp 
memory of frustration. But the composition 
agreed upon was precisely what the U.S. and the 
U.N. Assembly had sought. 


But this very readiness to put the little things 
aside has its dangers in view of the delicate if not 
explosive alignment of the political forces in 
Congress. The Communists are clearly in pursuit 
of bigger game. Although the agreement on the 
holding of the Geneva Conference carried a most 
specific clause ruling out American recognition of 
Communist China, it is obvious that many leading 
politicians not directly associated with the “China 
block” are alarmed. M. Molotov, it is_ said, 
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resisted this to the last, so on this score alone there 
will be serious difficulties to overcome at Geneva. 
The opponents in Congress argue that Geneva will 
be very different from ‘Panmunjom in that Peking 
enters that conference on terms of equality with 
the other major Powers. Mr. Dulles replies that 
he realises China exists and that she has power but 
he regards it as “evil,” adheres rigidly to USS. 
opposition to China’s admission to the U.N., and 
will not join in a Five-Power conference io deai 
generally with the peace of the world. : 

This is still a purely academic issue and it 
may take a very long time indeed before diplomacy 
emerges with a _ solution for all the Western 
problems as well as for all the Eastern ques- 
tions. For years to come they will have to be 
dealt with in separate compartments and in the 
end it may well be that a revision of the U.N. 
Charter to give greater regional deliberation and 
decision of great Asian and Buropean problems will 
catch up with the diplomats. Sir Winston himself 
threw out an aside about revision, during che 
debate on Berlin. Indeed he has always considered 
that the U.N. should be based on _ regional 
organisation, “which should aim at drawing the 
largest and most important minds from. the 
largest group of nations, bringing them to a sort 
of super-assembly at the summit.” 


It is, of course, awkward for the _ Soviet 
Union, to abandon global for regional negotiations. 
There is a continuous danger to Peking-Soviet 
relations. But that is no valid reason for changing 
the system. Indeed it is about the one method 
which does offer some hope of success. The free 
world has never been convinced that this alliance 
is unalterable but it is becoming more and mor?2 
content to let this overall problem solve itself and 
to concentrate on practical solutions on a reg onal 
basis. At the same time the Kremlin will do al! 
it can to open a breach between the British and 
American Governments. A timely warning was 
given about this by the retiring British delegate 
to the U.N., who has won a considerable following 
in the United States by his speeches in the U.N. 


Assembly. Making his farewell speech to the 
Pilgrims’ Society, Sir Gladwyn Jebb urged the 
closest co-operation between the U.S. and_ the 


British Commonwealth as a bulwark against inter- 
national Communism. two or three pithy 
sentences he summed up an Immense issue in the 


CHINA’S 


By the end of January the experimental elections in 
the villages and small towns throughout China were still 
struggling along with only about one-third of the estimated 
population having been affected. Peking stated on February 
20 that these elections had then been completed in some 
52,000 constituencies covering 140 million people. Elec- 
tions are still going on in another 26,000 areas with a 
tetal population of 80 million. As the population is now 


which transcends it. 
in the Far East. 


and the 
than anything the Marxist pundits have said. 
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fewest possible words. In the difficult and 
perplexing atomic era into which we are rapidly 
advancing, he said, there is one sure path of 
co-operation. If the Commonwealth and the U.S. 
stay together and pursue joint policies of develop- 
ment and peace, then the future is secure. If they 


drift apart, then the future belongs to international 


Communism. Those words were addressed primarily 
to the dissidents on both sides of the Atlantic. It 
would be the height of folly, he added, to suppose 
that the United Nations is an anti-Communist 


alliance and nothing else. 


The British Labour M.P. Mr. Jack Jones in 


the debate on Berlin gave expression to a growing 
Suspicion when he said that Russia wishes not io 


communise the world but to Russianise it. The 
conflict in Europe is now expressing itself in 
direct and profound realities, and more than 


anything else it is crystallised in the place of the 


German people and territory in the world of 
to-morrow. Communist ideology bears less and 
less relation to the issue of frontiers in Europ2 
The same evolution is likely 
What the Kremlin and Peking 
propose to do with the problem of the German 
Japanese future is more important 


There is one contribution Peking can make 


both to its own credit and to the prospects of the 
Geneva conference. 


Both in America and in 
Britain there is great resentment over the way 
in which the People’s Government flouts inter- 
national codes in regard to the treatment of 
foreigners under detention. China gains nothing 
by the way in which she treats the American and 
British citizens who are being held. As Mr. Eden 
put it in the House of Commons, if China wants to 
improve relations with Britain she must first treat 
British interests with “ordinary courtesy and 
justice” The U.S. State Department has stated 
that all its efforts, through the British and other 
channels, to get satisfaction in regard to many 
Americans imprisoned or “missing” in China, have 
failed. This sort oi thing belongs to the days of 
“feudalism” rather than to the second half of the 
20th century and the atomic age. The release of 
foreigners imprisoned for ‘“crimes’’ outside the 
normal code and prompt exit permits for elderly 
and ailing executives would improve the atmosphere. 


EXPERIMENTAL ELECTIONS 


roughly estimated at 500 million, there will still be about 
60 per cent to go, so it seems certain that the elections 
of a national congress and of provincial congresses will 
have to be postponed yet again. 

So far four provinces and nine important industrial 
cities, including Shanghai, have concluded their elections. 
The election officials managed to get between 80 and 90 
per cent to the “polls’’ on the average. In Shanghai, it 
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is claimed, 96 out of every 100 voters cast ballots for 
3,717 representatives. 


A census is being taken in all areas, before the elec- 
tions are held. It is believed it will be the most compre- 
hensive in China’s history. The census of Jehol province 
shows a rapid increase in population, while the industrial 
cities in the North-east show an average increase of 18 
per cent. Peking claimed a 98 per cent poll and over 
1,000 delegates were elected in six municipal districts of 
the capital. As expected, many leading officials of the local 
district administrations were elected, while industrial workers 
made up 30 per cent of those elected. The Muslim minority 
in Peking, numbering over 20,000, will have 23 delegates 
from among their own number. 


It is stated there were four million voters in Shanghai 
and more than 4,600 candidates were nominated. Model 
workers were numerous among the candidates but many 
technicians and even private entrepreneurs were among those 
elected. 


The general election procedure in China proceeded side 
by side with “heavy economic construction tasks in exten- 
sive areas.’ The people universally began to “exercise 
their democratic right as masters of the State” throughout 
the length and breadth of the homeland, and at the end 
of December elections were still going on in other areas 
with an additional 65 million people. 


Repeating their instructions by rete as is the fashion 
of the Communist rapporteur, the commentator says the 
qualifications of the people were strictly examined, land- 
lords who had not changed their status and other counter- 
revolutionaries were exposed and prevented from taking 
part, and the party cadres enhanced their class conscious- 
ness and vigilance in ‘distinguishing the enemy from our- 
selves.””’ Most nominees picked out were model peasants 
and workers and activitists. One was a woman who de- 
neunced her son during the two “anti” campaigns. Un- 
desirable elements were purged and the ties between govern- 
ment and pecple much strengthened. People who not long 
ago were fearful of speaking to the cadres grew bolder 
and spoke freely. One small area sent in many hundreds 
of preposals and demands, including 575 items expressing 
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their views on the local officials. “This huge spurring 
power of the people gives an impetus to the cadres to 
improve their work.’”’ As another example, after the elec- 
tions in one ccuntry of Shantung a committee for honouring 
the families of martyrs and ex-service men arranged four 
check-ups on the work of the villagers who were supposed 
to look after their farms. 


In all factory and mining areas the working class is 
represented by strong numbers. In the great industrial 
triangle of Mukden-Anshan-Fushun the workers’ delegates 
tc the local congresses constituted 40% to 50%. (The 
majority were presumably Party officials: certainly not 
bourgecisie). In the countryside peasants and handicrafts- 
men were strongly represented. Production problems were 
the main topic and resolutions were passed supporting the 
General Line. 

Some industrial workers set higher targets than ever 
for 1954. The lecal congresses in the countryside are also 
striving to carry cut the General Line. Delegates sat at 
the feet of the Party officials and having been duly educated 
were despatched to act as messengers and apostles to the 
villages. When the people’s-delegates told their constituents 
in a remote county of the remote province of Sungkiang 
about the General Line peasants who were inclined to hold 
back their grain remarked ‘‘You are people’s delegates 
elected by us and I believe your words.” So they enthu- 
siastically sold their surplus grain to the State! 


A Canton report says the city was well splashed with 
posters and pictures advertising the elections and telling 
the people why they must take part. Pictures give the 
illiterate an idea about who are eligible for their votes 
and what candidates are up for election. All over 18 
may vote except the four outlawed classes. Many persons 
were arrested for irregularities. The census to ascertain 
the numbers eligible to vote was one method of excluding 
undesirables. No efforts are spared in arousing the people’s 
interest in the elections. Only the village, hamlet and 
district electicns are direct. The provincial and central 


congresses will be elected by the directly elected dele- 
gates. 


WESTERN ENTERPRISE IN 
FAR EASTERN ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT 


G. C. ALLEN, Professor of Political Economy, 
University of Lendon and AUDREY G. DONNI- 
THORNE, Lecturer in Political Economy, University 
of Lendon. 


Describes cbjectively the activities of Western 
firms in China and Japan from the middle of the 
nineteenth century until recent times covering the 
chief branches of economic activity. The authors, 
who have lived in the Far East, have obtained 
much cf their information frem firms engaged in 
the Eastern trade as well as from contemporary 


ALLEN & UNWIN LTD. 40 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON W.C.1 


INTRODUCTION TO THE 
ECONOMIC HISTORY OF 
CHINA 


E. STUART KIRBY, Professor cf Economics, 
University of Hongkong. 


This is a vivid and realistic characterization of the 
development and prospects of China in particular, 
and Asian societies in general. Of special signi- | 
ficance is the judgment given on the influence and 
validity of Marxism as a world doctrine. It is an 
original work which will be indispensable to all 
subsequent workers in this field. The extremely 
valuable bibliography contains some 800 re- 
ferences in six main languages, Oriental and 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


THE PORT OF GALLE IN CEYLON 


On the western seaboard of Ceylon, and about seventy- 
two miles south of Colombo, is situated the age-old Port 
of Galle. The name is a derivation of the Sinhalese word 
“oala’—a rock. A reef cf rocks runs through the length 
of the harbour. Today, it retains hardly a vestige of its 
earlier renown. The harbour is formed by a bay—on the 
east side lies the promontory known as Watering Point and 
on the west, the headland on which stands the weather- 
worn Fort of Galle. The Port of Galle is one of the an- 
cient ports of the world, one of the oldest in the East 
frequented centuries ago by the ships of Egypt, Persia and 
Arabia in the west and India, Java and China in the east. 
Many historians have affirmed that it is the Biblical Port of 
Tarshish from which the ships of Solomon brought back to 
that monarch the gold, silver, ivory and peacocks of Ophir. 
During the hundreds of years which spanned that early era 
and the arrival of the Portuguese in Ceylon in 1505, Gaile 
remained one of the ports of Ceylon through which inter- 
course was maintained with the outside world, where em- 
bassies set sail on their voyages to India, Burma and distant 
China. 


In 1598 the Portuguese erected a fortress on the head- 
land on the west side of the bay, which served their coastal 
trade. The Dutch restored to Galle the prominence it once 
held as one of the most important seaports of the East. 
They seized the port with 12 ships under the command of 
Admiral Willem Coster on the 13th March, 1640, after a 
costly and bitter struggle. A rich hinterland and the com- 
parative safety of a natural harbour were the primary 
factors which prompted the Dutch to consolidate themselves 
in Galle, preparatory to reducing other outposts of the 
Portuguese and eventually, with the capture of Colombo in 
1656, to gain entire possession of the coastal belt of Ceylon. 
The extensive and massive fort built by the Dutch on the 
site of the earlier Portuguese fortress is well preserved to 
this date and adds to the picturesque and old-world character 
of the port. 


Although the Dutch transferred the seat of their ad- 
ministration to Colombo, the Port of Galle continued to 
be the chief artery through which trade and commerce flowed 
for almost a century and a half. The Port of Galle passed 
peacefully into the possession of the British, when the Dutch 
surrendered Colombo to the former on the 16th February, 
1796, which brought to an end Dutch occupation of the 
maritime provinces of Ceylon. Galle was spared the 
ravages and depredations of warfare suffered earlier by some 
of their other seaports—Colombo, Trincomalee and Bat- 
ticaloa—in the conflict with the British. 


For nearly six decades of the nineteenth century Galle 
retained its position as the port of call of all passenger 
and mail ships. Nearly twenty steamship lines, among them 
the P. & O., BI. Holt, Anchor, Natal and Clan, operated 
their services to the East through this southern port of 
Ceylon. In the early age of steam it was not only the chief 
coaling station of the Island, but was also the premier 
bunkering port of the Indian seas. The bay of Galle is 
exposed for six months of the year to the storms which 
prevail during the South-West Monsoon. A swell during the 
Monsoon also renders berthing unsafe for vessels of deep 
draught. Plans were, therefore, mooted as early as 1852 for 
the construction of breakwater and the removal of rocks 
from the harbour bottom but due to the fact that its impor- 
tance was on the wane, they were not implemented. The 
development of the Port of Colombo in 1875 with protec- 
tive works set the seal on the future of Galle. There was 


much opposition at that time to the decision to make 
Colombo the chief port of Ceylon rather than the develop- 
ment of the Port of Galle. Colombo, however, was the ob- 
vious choice with the many advantages it had to offer. A 
factor which weighed heavily on that decision was the re- 
fusal of the P. & O. Line to call at Galle after their ship 
the “‘Malabar’’ was wrecked on one of the rocks. Another 
may well have been the personal experience which befell Sir 
William Gregory, Governor of Ceylon from 1872 to 1877. 
On his return from England in 1874 at the height of the 
controversy, he was nearly drowned on _ disembarking at 
Galle. 


The Port of Galle has for the last seventy-five years lost 
pride of place to Colombo, but it still retains a measure 
of importance as the entrepot of the south of Ceylon. To- 
day, with its trade diminished to a very considerable extent, 
only about a score and ten ships call annually at the port. 
Among its chief exports, the produce of the fertile hinter- 
land, are fibre, copra, rubber and coconut oil, while ship- 
ments of food constitute the main imports—all cargo 
between ship and shore and vice versa being lighter borne. 
The Port of Galle will never regain her fame as the mart 
of the East or her eminent position on the sea routes of 
the Orient, but she has the distinction of being one of the 
oldest ports in the world. 


INTERNAL MIGRATION IN INDONESIA 


Java is the most densely populated island of Indonesia. 
With an area of appreximatély 51,000 square miles, it has a 
population of about 52 million. On the other hand, Sumatra, 
Kalimantan, Sulawesi and the other islands, which together 
are thirteen times the size of Java, only have a population 
of some 26 million. Over 80% of the population of Java, 
or about 44 million people, are engaged in agriculture. 
Only a small fraction of them, however, have land of their 
own, while the greater part either work on farms and estates 
or sell the produce of the soil. There are about 19% million 
acres of arable land in Java. On the basis of an agrarian 
population of 44 million, this means that each head of popu- 
lation has about half an acre of land. Each holding is esti- 
mated to produce 0.14 ton of husked rice a year, which is 
worth about 280 rupiahs at present. Thus, a family of four 
has an income of 1,120 rupiahs a year or roughly 100 
rupiahs a month (about 9 U.S. dollars). And this is that 
misleading figure—the average—so that in reality although 
some have more than this, some also have less—often much 
less. 


It will be clear from the above that Java is over-crowded 
in the sense that it is no longer able to provide a decent 
living for its inhabitants. In fact, in certain areas people 
are living on a semi-starvation diet. There are three ways 
of solving this problem, namely by increasing’ production, 
by industrialization and by moving surplus population else- 
where. Production can be raised by increasing the existing 
food acreage and by cultivating the land more intensively. 
Both these courses offer only limited possibilities, and al- 
though they will result in raising the living standard of 
the agrarian pcpulation, they do not solve the problem of 
over-population once and for all. Industrialization will 
draw off some of the surplus manpower from the agricul- 
tural sector but it is costly and will take a long time to carry 
out. In the meantime the population of Java continues to 
increase every year. 
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The only alternative is to move the surplus manpower 
from Java. This will not only relieve over-population in 
Java but also provide the required manpower to open up 
the vast natural resources in Sumatra, Kalimantan, Sula- 
wesi, and the other islands, which are in urgent need of a 
sufficient labour force for their full economic development 
for the benefit of the whole country. The moving of sur- 
plus manpower from Java to the other islands is not a 
new idea. It was started by the Netherlands-Indies Govern- 
ment as early as 1905, and up to 1941 involved the removal 
of 212,000 persons from Java to South Sumatra, Kaliman- 
tan and Sulawesi. The object of that Government was 
not so much to relieve over-population in Java as to provide 
sources of manpower for estates in the other islands. The 
migrants were settled in such places as Gedong Tataan, 
Sukadana, Belitang, Lubuklinggau and Kotaagung in South 
Sumatra, the Deli region in East Sumatra, the Bandjer- 
masin area in Southeast Kalimantan, and the Makassar 
area in Sulawesi. At first the migrants were transported 
to their destinations free of charge, but later this facility 
was withdrawn. Each family received a plot of 2 acres 
in additicn to household and farm implements, which they 
had to pay off in instalments. No housing was provided 
and all work of opening up the land was done by the 
migrants themselves. The settlements formed a sort of 
enclave and had their own administration. The settlers 
lived almost like strangers in their new surroundings and 
were regarded with animosity by the local population. 


After the war, some of the settlements were found 
abandoned, but others such as Metro in the Sukadana area 
are already over-crowded. New migrants from Java are 
now being settled around the old migration centres in South 
Sumatra and Sulawesi.’ A number of them, mostly from 
disturbed areas in West Java, are settled around Serang 
in Banten, the westernmost part of Java. The migrants 
are selected from the poorest section of the farming popula- 
tion. They must be healthy, must be citizens of Indonesian 
origin and legally married. Heads of families must be 
between 18 and 45 years old, and family members may 
not exceed 50 years or less than 6 months in age. The 
migrants get free transport and pocket money during the 
trip. They also get textiles, household and _ agricultural 
implements and seeds. Each family is provided with housing 
or building materials and a plot of 6 acres for gardening 
and rice cultivation. Food supplies including rice, salt and 
oil are issued every month until the first crop is gathered, 
which is usually between 6 and 8 months after settlement. 
The cost of the implements and the house or building mate- 
rials is to be paid off in instalments. No taxes are levied 
in the first year after the migrants’ arrival. The settle- 
ments are thriving. Some of the big ones have markets, 
stores, schools, polyclinics and other social amenities. In 
less than three years over 22,000 persons have been moved 
to Banten in Java, South Sumatra and Sulawesi, and a 
total of 100,000 has been set for this year. This figure 
is not high, but it must be remembered that the whole 
thing involves careful planning and coordination with other 
services such as agriculture, public works and health and 
the local administration. The budget, too, is a hampering 
factor. 


PEOPLE OF NORTH BORNEO 


A census of the population of North Borneo was com- 
pleted in June, 1951. The report shows that since 1931, 
the year in which the last census was held, the total popula- 
tion of the Colony has increased by 20.4 per cent from 
277.476 to 334,141 and the native population by 18.4 per 
cent from 205.218 to 243,009. The Chinese population has 
increased by 48.6 per cent from 50,056 to 74,374. The 
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number of Europeans, including Eurasians, has incréased 
from 647 to 1,213. The density of population was 11.4 
persons per square mile. Nearly one half of the population 
lives in the West Coast Residency, where the density is 
thirty-one persons per square mile. The low density of 5.6 
persons per square mile in the East Coast Residency is in- 
dicative of the large areas there of jungle and swamp. Since 
1931 there has been a considerable movement of population 
from the Interior, where owing to inaccessibility there has 
been little commercial enterprise, to the coast, where paid 
employment is obtainable and where markets for agricul- 
tural produce are more accessible. 


Among the native peoples, the Dusuns showed an in- 
crease of only 6.7 per cent from 110,483 to 117,867. This 
community is the most important native community in the 
Colony, inhabiting chiefly the West Coast and the plains of 
Tambunan and Ranau in the Interior. They are a pro- 
sperous agricultural people and are the chief rice producers 
in the country, forming the most stable element in the rural 
population. It is a little difficult to understand the small 
vate of increase shown by this people. It can only be sug- 
gested that some have declared themselves as belonging to 
other communities—a view encouraged by the large in- 
crease of 70.5 per cent shown under the heading ‘Other 
Indigenous’. Dusun is mainly a generic name given by 
others to a collection of various tribes having a common 
tongue and common customs and the name Dusun is not 
ordinarily used by these tribes themselves. The Bajaus, a 
Muslim people, generally sea-faring, and found mainly on 
the East Coast, increased from 34,099 to 44,728, an increase 
of 31.2 per cent. It is possible that some of this increase 
may be due to immigration from the neighbouring Philip- 
pines, though an effort was made in the census to distin- 
guish between native born and foreign born Bajaus. The 
Bajaus, together with the illanuns, Suluks, Obians, Binadans 
and kindred tribes are the descendants of pirates, but now 
their energies are chiefly confined to fishing. A large land 
community of Bajaus in the Kota Belud District has taken 
to padi planting on a considerable scale. Among the other 
indigencus communities the most important are the Brunies 
and Kedayans who amounted to 22,312 persons as against 
13,664 in 1931. The Bruneis are Muslims and racially are 
Malay-Javanese. They are seafarers and fishermen general- 
ly, inhabiting the west coast fringe from Brunei Bay to 
Jesselton. The Kedayans, also Muslims, are agriculturists, 
probably of Sumatran or Javanese origin, who have spread 
out from Brunei. The Muruts, unfortunately, continued to 
decline and show a decrease of 23.4 per cent from 24,444 
to 18,724, though here again part of the explanation may be 
that some Muruts have declared themselves as belonging to 
communities. The Muruts, generally speaking, inhabit the 
upper reaches of the Padas River and the mountainous in- 
accessible country near the Indonesian and Sarawak borders. 
They were the last to abandon the practice of head-hunting, 
but they have not yet adopted a system of settled agricul- 
ture. Instead, they follow the age-long practice of shifting 
cultivation, using what is usually a seven-year cycle. By 
this means they ensure a supply of their staple diet of 
tapioca and hill padi as well as a potent home-brewed rice 
liquor known by the name of tapai. They are great hunters, 
using spears, blow-pipes with poisoned darts, and dogs. The 
chief form of game is wild pig, which is plentiful in the 
jungles of North Borneo. For ready cash they rely on 
the collection of jungle produce, and on occasional periods 
of work as tappers and weeders on the rubber estates in 
the Tenom valley. They are primitive in their habits and 
living conditions and particularly susceptible to disease. 


There are several factors to consider in accounting for 
the increase of 24,318 persons or 48.6 per cent among the 
Chinese community, the largest immigrant race in the 
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Colony. It is known that the natural rate of increase of 
Chinese is higher than among native peoples, while im- 
migration of Chinese during the period 1931-1951 is esti- 
mated at 20,000. Of the 74,374 Chinese in the Colony, 
48,862 were born in North Borneo and 5,583 elsewhere in 
the Commonwealth. Most of these 54,445 Chinese are now 
British subjects. The sex ratio among Chinese has im- 
proved from 64 males to 36 females in 1931 to 56 males to 
44 females in 1951. The Chinese, while many are engaged 
in agriculture and commerce, supply most of the artisans 
for local industries. Many are smallholders producing rub- 
ber, rice, coconuts, fruits and vegetables, and rearing pigs. 
The majority of them are Hakka, who provide many of the 
clerks and subordinate technicians employed by Government 
Departments and commercial firms. The business and shop- 
keeping community, particularly in the Sandakan area, are 
mostly Cantonese, who have long-established connections 
with Hongkong and China, while in the West Coast towns 
they are Hokkien and tend to look for their trade towards 
Singapore. 

The European community, while numerically small, is 
economically very powerful. In general they are employed 
by the larger commercial concerns and plantation companies 
with headquarters in the United Kingdom and by Govern- 
ment. They are the biggest employers of labour and are 
responsible for a large portion of the Colony’s export trade. 


Those listed under “Others”? comprise natives of Sara- 
wak, Malaya, Indonesia, India, Pakistan, Ceylon, the Philip- 
pines. Natives of Sarawak, Malaya and Indonesia find no 
difficulty in becoming quickly assimilated with the indigenous 
populaticn to whom they are akin in outlook and upbringing. 
Amongst the Indonesians are many who came to the country 
in the twenties and thirties as estate labourers and who 
have chosen to settle here, some are more recent immigrants 
from Indonesian Borneo looking for work; some are the 
remainder of those brought by the Japanese for forced 
labour during the occupation who refused the opportunity 
of repatriation after the war. Many of the Indians, Paki- 
stanis and Ceylonese are artisans, technicians and traders. 
Some of the Indians and Pakistanis were originally em- 
ployed in the Constabulary who have acquired land and set- 
tled down, some becoming dairy farmers in the vicinity of 
the principal towns. 


Only some 45,000 persons live in anything like ap- 
proaching urban conditions. The main towns of the Colony 
are Sandakan (14,499 persons), Jesselton (11,704 persons), 
Tawau (4,282 persons), Victoria, Labuan (2,526 persons), 
Kudat (1,895 persons), Papar (1,772 persons) and Beaufort 
(1,576 persons). 

The great majority of the Dusun and Murut peoples dre 
pagans, while an equally large proportion of the coastal 
communities are Muslims. The Chinese non-Christian popu- 
lation generally adheres to Confucian ethics mixed with 
Buddhist beliefs. Roman Catholic, Church of England, 
Lutheran and other missions, both Pastoral and Evangelical 
are active in the Colony. A total of 29,092 persons de- 
clared themselves as Christians in the 1951 census. 


The Colony’s population, although small, is made up of 
a diversity of races speaking a variety of different languages. 
For this reason Malay has become the lingua franca of the 
country and is spoken by the majority of its inhabitants. 


THE CHINA MERCHANTS STEAM NAVIGATION CO. 


China Merchants Steam Navigation Company Limited, 
established in the year of 1872, is a State operated shipping 
company of the Republic of China. The company has seen 
many ups and downs and has gone through numerous 
changes in its phase and scope of operation. Right after 
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V-J day, CMSNCo. was at its prime with thirty two 
Branches and Sub-Offices. Maintaining its Head Office at 
Shanghai, the company possessed vessels of various sizes in 
an aggregate gross tonnage of 404,104 tons. Besides ves- 
sels, the company also owned a total of sixty-four wharves 
in a combined length of 31,720 ft. and two hundred and 
twenty-two warehouses which capacity totalled 806,000 tons. 
15.000 staff members were then employed to handle the ever 
expanding business. However, under the threat of Communist 
advancement, the company was hastily evacuated with the 
Nationalist Government to Taiwan which evacuation took 
place between spring and summer of 1949. 


The company has at present a fleet of sixty three 
vessels aggregating 185,202 gross tons, of which seven 
Libertys, one AI and three  ten-thousand-ton-tankers are 
doing ccean service and seven Lakers, two Greys, six N3s, 
nine TI smal! tankers and some ten L.S§.T.s and L.S.M.s are 
for near sea service. Besides the above there are four 
River boats, six ocean going tugs, two Repairships and five 
launches of various sizes. Among N3s s/s Tieh Chiao and 
s/s Chi Kuang run on fixed schedule between Taiwan and 
Japan. AI Freighter, Lakers, Greys, other N3s and TI small 
tankers do tramp service in nearby seas between Taiwan and 
Japan, South Korea, Philippines; seven Libertys and the 
three big tankers are engaged in.tramp trading all over 
the world: to Japan and South Korea; the Philippines, Aus- 
tralia and New Zeaiand; the Near East, Persian Gulf, Africa, 
Europe; North and South Americas—except places where 
diplomatic relations are maintained with the Communists. 
Having its Head Office removed to Taipei, Taiwan, the com- 
pany still maintains three branch office—Tokyo, Chilung 
and Kaohsiung, one Representative’s office in New York as 
well as agencies at London, Manila, and other parts of the 
world. Tokyo Branch Office with its three Sub-Offices— 
Kobe, Yokohama and Moji, many sub-agencies handles all 
shipping activities of its own vessels, and also acts as general 
agents for all the Chinese vessels calling Japan. The Tokyo 
Branch Office plays an ever prominent role in the operations 
of the company as a whole. 


JAPAN’S AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRY 


Japan’s automotive industry is centred on truck pro- 
duction and this phenomenon has been more pronounced 
since the war’s end due to the emergent requirements of 
buses and trucks in line with the rehabilitation of Japan’s 
industries and transportation. Although the only producer 
of automobiles in Asia out of the 10 odd automobile pro- 
ducer countries in the world, Japan’s production is ivregular 
with output concentrated on truck production, as Russia. 
Production of passenger cars has been suspended during 
the war years and output was restricted up to 1949. To 
overcome technical backwardness, makers have entered since 
1950 into technical tie-ups with foreign interests. Mitsu- 
bish! Nippon Heavy Industries started assembling Henry Jd. 
cars in cooperation with Kaiser Motor Co. (then called 
Kaiser Frazer Co.) of the United States. Similar tie-ups 
with foreign makers have been concluded for local assem- 
bling or manufacture of well-known types: namely, Hino 
Diesel Industries with Renault (40V) of France, Nissan 
Motor with Austin of England (A40), Isuzu Mojgcr with 
Hillman (Minx) of England, and Mitsubishi Heavy Indus- 
tries with Willys Overland Motors (Jeep) of the U.S. On 
the other hand, domestic makes such as Toyopet, Datsun, 
Ohta and Prince (light cars: 860-1,500 c¢.c.) are being 
made according to Japanese designs at the rate of about 5,000 
units a year. Local demand is limited because passenger 
cars are mainly for commercial use (taxi, etc.). It will be 
long before owner-drivers will increase, as in the Western 
countries, to the extent where demand will. be stimulated. 
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For trucks and buses, however, demand is fairly brisk. 
Not only are makers able in capacity and technique to 
meet demand at home but also to export part of production 
to Asiatic countries and South America. Since prewar years, 
Toyota (gasoline), Nissan (gasoline and diesel) and Isuzu 
(gasoline and diesel) have been enjoying popularity in 
Japan. Since the end of the Pacific War large-size diesel 
buses, such as Minsei, Hino and Fuso, have been gaining 
ground in this field. A good deal is expected of overseas 
sales. Fuso type 130-HP rear-engined buses have been 
accepted in international bidding for 500 buses sponsored 
by Empresa de Transportes Colectives del Estando de Chile. 
Japan built more than 4,000 buses a year and is the fourth 
largest maker in the world, following the United States, 
U.K. and Germany in the order named. Bus service has 
made remarkable progress because there are few owner- 
drivers. Another important reason is the’ tourist  indus- 
try which requires comfortable buses to invite foreign 
travellers. Thus, conspicuous progress has been made in 
bus making technique. Orders for all-wall-drive special 
cars from the National Safety Board are flooding auto 
makers. Whether or not fabrication of such special vehicles 
will become the backbone of the auto industry in the 
future hinges upon the scale of Japan’s defense build-up. 


* * * 


JAPANESE CINEMAS AND FILMS 


Of all consumer industries, amusements form one of 
the branches most benefited by the recent expansion of 
consumer purchasing power. The number of domestic 
movies produced and that of foreign films imported have 
sharply increased in recent years. The number of motion 
picture houses, which totalled over 3,600 at the end of 
1952, now reaches well over 3,700, about double the prewar 
figure, indicating an energetic recovery of the motion picture 
show business. Despite the remarkable increase in the 
number of cinema houses, the number of domestic films pro- 
duced for 1953 was only 280 while imported movies also 
did not reach the prewar peak, and the combined total did 
not reach 70 per cent of the prewar mark. The increase 
of cinema houses has now reached a saturation point, even 
in consideration of a ceaselessly increasing audience. Cinema 
houses are trying to patch up the situation with reprints 
or long runs. There is every room for producers to increase 
production on the strength of a stiff market. A further 
impetus to the sellers market in the film industry is the 
restriction on imports of foreign movies which are legally 
limited to the number of domestic films made during the 
preceding year. Due to foreign currency shortage, this 
restriction is not to be alleviated in the near future, thus 
brightening the future of domestic movie companies. Be- 
fore the Pacific War, the number of foreign films imported 
averaged 60 per cent of domestic pictures, but in recent 
years imported films almost equal domestic movies in num- 
ber. Thus, parallel with the increase in the production 
of domestic films, imported movies also will increase, sooner 
or later to the prewar level. The quality of domestic films 
has been steadily improving, particularly in recent years. 
Some Japanese pictures, such as “Rashomon” and ‘“Ugetsu 
Monogatari” by Daiei, have been classed as A-grade pictures 
and shown in American and European cities. In view of 
the supply-demand situation, the movie industry, parti- 
cularly in the production and distribution departments, is a 
very prosperous one. 


* * * 


TELEVISION IN JAPAN 


February 1, 1953, was a memorable day in the history 
of Japan’s wireless communication, marking as it does the 
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inauguration of television broadcasting. Although research 
in this field, extending over twenty years, had reached a 
high level, economic factors hindered telecasting on a scale 
beyond the experimental stage prior to and during the war 
years. With the restoration of peace, Japanese radio circles 
lost no time in bringing to reality their plans for TV 
broadcasts. American TV naturally played an important 
role in its development. Today there are two stations 
engaged in telecasting, the Nippon Hoso Kyokai, commonly 
known as N.H.K., and the Nippon Television Network Cor- 
poration, or N.T.V. The former organization is supported 
by license fees collected on each radio set or TV, whereas 
the latter receives its revenue from commercial sponsors. 
Television is at present restricted to the Tokyo area. Other 
centers, such as Osaka, are conducting tests in preparation 
for TV breadcasts in the near future. The rapid growth 
of TV in Japan can be seen from the increasing number 
of sets since February 1 of last year. There were at the 
same time 868 sets. On August 10, 1953, the figure had 
risen to 3,080. By the end of last year there were 42,000 
sets in Japan, 185,000 sets will be by the end of 1954, 
095,000 sets by the end of 1955, 675,000 sets by the 
end of 1957. Among the well known firms engaged in 
the manufacture of television sets are Shibaura, Nippon 
Victer, Columbia, and National. Their products are com- 
peting in the home market with foreign makes, but in 
view of the infancy of the industry full scale production 
will require many more months. In order to diffuse and 
encourage TV development in Japan, the government has 
planned the importation of 5,800 foreign sets and 70,000 
Braun tubes. Monthly production was 1,000 sets in June, 
1953, and the price per set was Y10,000 per inch of screen. 
Once the industry is in full gear, there will be a remarkable 
expansion in this field. Only then will it be possible for 
the average person to purchase a home set. At the moment 
it is too expensive. The production of Braun tubes, indis- 
pensable in the manufacture of TV sets, of the 10 inch and 
12 inch types, is proceeding on an increasing scale, but the 
17 inch type is still being produced on an experimental 
basis. Prospects for the TV industry in Japan is considered 
very promising. During the years of the last World War, 
Japan was manufacturing TV bulbs up _to the four inch 
type for radar and other uses. But from 1949 onwards 
Iwaki Glass, in preparation for the age of television in 
Japan, began planning and experimenting in the output 
of large bulbs—so essential in the make-up of the television 
receiver. By its own special process, they are now able to 
produce 500 bulbs of the 12 inch and 14 inch types a 
month. However, in view of the ambitious program to 
boost the number of television sets in Japan to the level of 
one million in five years, the Iwaki Glass, cooperating with 
its parent company, the Asahi Glass, is working towards 
the monthly production goal of 8,000 by April of 1954. 
With the Government offering a subsidy of Y10,000,000 to 
promote its rapid development, the TV industry in Japan 
is now well on its way to becoming an important segment 
in the national economy. 


JAPAN’S RUBBER INDUSTRY 


Japan is the sixth largest rubber consuming country 
in the world, but the history of her rubber industry is 
one of vicissitudes. The industry made a modest start in 
1886 and witnessed a gradual growth finally to reach the 
peak around 1935. A downward tendency developed there- 
after with the industry particularly hard hit by the war. 
When the war terminated, the industry was at a low ebb, 
having only half of the capacity it had had during the peak 
period. The industry was further handicapped by tight 
controls imposed by the Government on crude rubber and 
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textile materials—the two major materials required by the 
industry. However, the industry overcame all these ad- 
versities, and plodded a steady way toward postwar recovery. 
At present, there is a total of approximately 650 rubber 
manufacturing firms consuming an estimated 60,000 tons of 
crude rubber annually. 

Major rubber products produced by the industry in- 
clude automobile tires and tubes, bicycle tires and tubes, 
rubber-soled “tabi” (native Japanese shoes), canvas shoes, 
rubber footwear, belts, hoses, rubber cloths and various 
other rubber products for industrial use. The industry, in 
other words, has a vital bearing upon the nation’s economic 
life. Rubber consumed has been increasing in volume year 
after year in recent years, reflecting the modernization 
process that is taking place in the Japanese way of living. 
The development of synthetic rubber has brought into 
being new rubber products, and has made it possible for 
the industry to invade the fields hitherto monopolized by 
the leather and hide industry. 

Japan, which does not produce natural rubber, depends 
on Southeast Asia as a supply source. Since rubber is an 
important strategic material, its price is susceptible to the 
international situation. What is important for the rubber 
industry, therefcre, is how recently the rubber price picture 
is assuming more stability, because of the progress of 
synthetic rubber whose present output is estimated at 
900,000 tons annually as against natural rubber’s 1,800,000 
tons. 

Japan’s imports of natural rubber vary between 60,000 
and 70,000 tons yearly. Japan is also importing an esti- 
mated 2,000 tons of synthetic rubber. Production of new 
types of synthetic rubber which have better chemical pro- 
perties than natural rubber is expected to exert high 
pressure on consumption of natural rubber, because of the 
price stability of synthetic rubber which can be chemically 
produced. Both natural and synthetic rubber are placed on 
the nation’s “automatic approval’ import list. 

Major rubber export items include automobile tires 
and tubes, rubber toys, belts and canvas shoes which are 
chiefly exported to Korea, Okinawa, Thailand and Southeast 
Asian countries, and are vying with British and American 
products in these markets. Up to the end of 1951, Japanese 
automcbile tires had been left behind in international com- 
petition, because cotton textile material was used for the 
tires, but with the replacement of the cotton textile mate- 
rial with high tenacity rayon, they have become able to 
cope on an equal basis. Chief customers for Japanese belts 
are Southeast Asian countries such as India and Burma 
while North America is the major importer of rubber toys. 
As rubber products are listed on the embargo list for Com- 
munist and Communist-dominated countries, export business 
is considerably handicapped by this ban. 

Production of rubber products has been rising reflecting 
overall demand increase. Noticeable production increases 
have been shown by automobile tires and tubes, products 
for shoe-making, industrial rubber goods, and latex pro- 
ducts. The increase in output of automobile tires and tubes 
is generally ascribed to the rise in the number of auto- 
mobiles, particularly those which use large-size tires. As 
considerable increase in demand for bus and truck tires is 
expected, production of tires and tubes will show a further 
increase. Another contributing factor to such increase is 
the number of motorcycles. The hike in output of shoe- 
making rubber products accounts for the fact that rubber 
soles and heels are taking the place of leather soles and 
heels while enhanced production of industrial rubber goods 
reflects the increasing number of rubber parts used for 
vehicles and the change in architecture which now uses 
rubber products such as rubber tiles. 

The biggest headache for the rubber industry is surplus 
production. While the industry’s production capacity is 
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estimated at 110,000 tons of rubber products annually, it is 
turning out only 70,000 tons or approximately 64 percent. 
Manufacturers of automobile tires and tubes are operating 
at 100 percent of their capacity, but operation rates among 
manufacturers of other rubber products average 40 per- 
cent. Small and medium size manufacturers comprise the 
majority of rubber products makers except for automobile 
tires and tubes which are now turned out by seven large 
enterprises. 


* * * 


PROSPECTS FOR JAPAN’S WOOL INDUSTRY 


The year 1953 was the best year of the postwar wool 
industry with wool prices firming up and the demand- 
supply situation improving. Japan’s wool spinning facili- 
ties have undergone an unprecedented expansion during 
1953. As of the end of last November, the wool industry 
was equipped with a total of 2,018,000 mules (wool-combing 
machines), 1,242 sets of wool-carding machine, and 21,188 
un.ts of wool weaving machine. As compared to the prewar 
facilities, the above figures represent an increase of 967,000 
units in mules, 165 sets in wool-carding machines and 285 
units in wool weaving machine. 

Wool production kept going up all through the year. 
As of the end of last December, total wool output was esti- 
mated at a postwar all-time high of 165,000,000 lbs. in 
terms of yarn. As to the export, woollen yarn was esti- 
mated to total 2,240,000 lbs. and the woollen piece goods 
2,800,000 square yards up to the end of last December. 
These exports were encouraged by the export-import link 
system which had proved quite effective in bringing in 
dellars needed for additional purchase of raw wool. This 
year, the industry cannot fully depend upon this link system 
for increased supplies of raw wool as the link system 
carries with it the possibility of “bleeding export’? in view 
of the current intensified export competition in overseas 
markets. 

Under the circumstances, it is imperative for the Govern- 
ment to take positive export promotion measures—aside from 
the existing link system—since exports hold the key to in- 
creased raw cotton supplies. These measures should include 
the following points: 1. Enforcement of low-interest 
usance loans for exporters of woollen products. 2. Tax 
exemption and other financial accommodations for facility 
expansions needed for operational rationalization of the wool 
industry as a whole. 3. Promotion of trade agreements 
with foreign countries. 

Regarding woollen piece goods, their consumption de- 
pends almost entirely upon domestic demand. Consumers’ 
purchasing power can hardly keep up with any further price 
increase in woollen products as they feel the pinch of the 
Government’s tight financial policy which has been in force 
since last October. The year-end cut-rate sales of knitting 
wools and woollen materials bespeak this situation. 

If raw wool imports fail to reach the planned goal 
because of the shortage of dollars, the wool industry would 
be obliged either to carry out production cutback or to 
turn out mixed yarns. Actually, the industry will prefer 
mixed yarn production, but even so, they still have to settle 
important problems such as, for instance, how to mix hitherto 
unused African and South American wools so as to fit the 
taste of the consumers. Also at stake in this respect are 
qualitative improvement as well as the pricing of mixed 
products. 

This year’s wool price is likely to move steady in anti- 
cipation of raw wool shortages resulting from import diffi- 
culties—though there could be some price setback at times 
because of financial uncertainties confronting the wool in- 
dustry as well as its exporters. 
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JAPAN—NEW ZEALAND SHIPPING 


In the last four years most of the cargo between Japan 
and New Zealand has been carried by the Ken Line Shipping 
Corporation which started to operate in 1950 to give regular 
direct sailings between Japan and New Zealand. Before 
the Ken Line started operating, the trade between these 
countries was on a very small scale because direct sailings 
were few and far between. When the ships became available 
trade rapidly increased as New Zealand bought large quan- 
tities of fertiliser, cement and steel from Japan, and the 
Ken Line operated three ships every two months in each 
direction for a considerable period. A growth of Japanese 
exports to New Zealand began and the Ken Line ships were 
returning with very little cargo until an import. trade 
to Japan followed. In the last year or so exports to New 
Zealand have fallen but imports to Japan of skimmed milk, 
butter, linseed, barley, scrap iron, wool, coal, dairy products 
and hides and skins have been on a considerable scale. The 
Japanese present shortage of Sterling has reduced the import 
trade recently but there are some signs that New Zealand 
is increasing its imports from Japan. 


Shipping with New Zealand has’ been handicapped 
by long delays and heavy costs on the New Zealand coast. 
There have been occasions where a Ken Line vessel has been 
as long as 55 days in one Port in New Zealand. It is 
probable that the New Zealand waterfront is one of the most 
expensive and slowest in the world, and all shipping opera- 
tions have been handicapped by this. 


Although New Zealand is nearly the same area as 
Japan it has a small population of about 2,000,000 people, 
and is not a very large market for Japanese goods. How- 
ever, New Zealand is a primary producing country and the 
food-stuffs and raw materials which it has for export can 
be of considerable advantage to Japan, while many Japanese 
manufactured products will find a ready market in New 
Zealand for many years. 


The Ken Line Shipping Corporation maintains an irre- 
gular service to other Pacific countries including Australia, 
New Caledonia, Fiji, New Britain and Samoa, and has also 
put ships into Borneo, Singapore and Hongkong. The Ken 
Line Shipping Corporation is the only Company which 
specialises almost exclusively in the servicing of Japan— 
New Zealand trade. At present there are two Ken Line 
vessels at sea between Japan and New Zealand but this 
number has always been increased in the past when the 
cargo has been sufficient to justify the use of more ships. 


At one time there were eight Ken Line vessels on the 
run. 


— By Douglas M. Kenrick 


(Mr Kenrick, formerly with the Hongkong Government and later 
Hongkong’s Official Agent in Japan, has been the Representative of the 
“Far Eastern Economic Review’ in Tokyo since 1949). 


NEW PATTERN OF JAPANESE TRADE WITH INDIA 


Japan is now following a new approach in the attempt 
to regain the economic position in India lost by her as a 
result of the Pacific War. India has captured some of the 
markets left by Japan in South-East Asian countries, es- 
pecially in textile goods. Japanese businessmen are aware 
of this and have therefore shaped their policy towards 
India, which is (1) to establish joint Japanese-Indian enter- 
prises in India, and (2) to get Indian industries to import 
Japanese tools and machinery and to invite Japanese tech- 
nicians. In addition, they want to come to an understanding 
with India regarding South-East Asian markets. Among 
joint Indo-Japanese enterprises already established are a 
fountain pen factory at Madras, a magnesia clinker factory 


at Mysore, and a thermo-flask factory at Bombay. The 
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Japanese economic survey mission led by Mr Y. Kogane . 
last September discussed with Indian authorities the possi- 
bility of the setting up of a steel plant. In Calcutta, a 
branch of the Bank of Japan (formerly the Yokohama Specie 
Bank) is functioning, and many Japanese firms are con- 
templating opening of branches in India. Japanese firms 
are either operating through Indian agents, or through 
50 Japanese who stay in India. 


Indian industrial firms are more inclined to import 
Japanese tools and machinery and also Japanese technical 
experts. The supply of water turbine generators by Japan- 
ese industry to the Indian Damodar Valley Corporation is 
one example. India imports from Japan artificial silk yarn, 
staple fibre, machinery (mainly textile), ball-bearings, diesel 
engines, rubber beltings, etc., and exports to Japan coal, 
manganese ore, iron ore, raw jute, tobacco, vegetable oil, 
and shellac, etc., in addition to 700,000 long tons of coal 
in 1952-53. Japanese ships are being chartered by Indian 
companies to ply between ports in India and Pakistan, and 
between India and Burma. Some of these chartered vessels 
are also engaged in Indian coastal shipping. Japanese 
businessmen are about to regain their prewar economic posi- 
tion in India, though in a different form. 


FLY KLM 
from 


BANGKOK 
to 


EUROPE! 


@ When you make your reservations 
to Europe, fly any airline to Bangkok 

and book your through flight on KLM. 

KLM Constellations leave Bangkok 

everyday. From Europe KLM Super 
Constellations leave daily for New York. 

You’ll enjoy a restful and luxurious trip 

with traditional, superb KLM service. 


KLM, World’s oldest airline, 
recommended by all who know. 


KL 


ROYAL DUTCH 
AIRLINES 


For full information 
see your travel agent. 
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50 YEARS 


EXPERIENCE AT YOUR SERVICE 
To 


SOUTH AFRICA 


and 


SOUTH AMERICA JV. VY. 


Regular Monthly Fast Express Service by our well-known vessels 
BOISSEVAIN, RUYS, TEGELBERG etc. 


To 

BRITISH EAST AFRICA 
and 

SOUTH AFRICA Y. 


Regular Monthly Service 
Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through Bills of Lading 
To 
West African Destinations 


To 


SINGAPORE AND INDONESIA 


Regular Fast Service by Our New Comfortable Vessels 
TJIWANGI/TJILUWAH every 2nd and 16th of each month. 


Refrigerated cargo space, cargo oil tanks, 
and strongroom compartmtents available 


To | 
JAPAN AND INDONESIA 
( including BALI) 


Speeial Holiday Roundtrip Fares 


Agents for 
HOLLAND EAST ASIA LINE 


‘Fast Regular Monthly Service To Continental Ports 


Offices in Hongkong, Japan, Philippines, Indonesia, 
Sydney, Durban, Buenos Aires, Amsterdam. 
AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


Particulars gladly supplied by 


ROYAL INTEROCEAN LINES 


King’s Bldg. ground floor, Tels. 28015/18. Hong Kong. 
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Only 322 hours from Hong Kong to San Francisco 
— 32% hours to Los Angeles. Six hours faster than 
ever before .. . fastest of any airline! The only one- 
carrier service— flying you non-stop from Tokyo to 
Honolulu, then on to the U.S.A., South America. 


Fast, frequent Clipper* service to Tokyo. Six flights 
weekly across the Pacific— twice as many flights as 
any other airline' 


Giant Super-6 Clippers from here to Tokyo! Double- 
decked “Strato” Clippers to the U.S.A. 


For reservations, call your Travel Agent or 
Alexandra House, Phone 37031, Hong Kong 
Peninsula Hotel, Phone 57694, Kowloon 


’S MOST 


PAN AMERICAN EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 


Pan American World Airways, Inc., Incorporated in the State of New York, U.S.A., with limited liabilisy) 


Cc 


*Trade-Mark, Pan American 
World Airways, Ine. 
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ECONOMIC REPORTS FROM CHINA 


Fishing in Kwangtung 


Spring fishing has begun off the Kwangtung coast, one 
of China’s major fishing grounds. The fishermen are plan- 
ning to catch some 380,000 tons of fish this year, an in- 
crease of 12 per cent over last year. This will bring the 
annual catch within 3 tons of the highest pre-war total. To 
achieve this aim, the local People’s Government ordered 500 
new boats and these will be shared among some 30 fishing 
cooperatives in the province. 47,000,000,000 Yuan (equiva- 
lent to some 680,000 pounds sterling) have been allocated 
for this purpose. 


Kwangtung produces nearly one-fourth of the nation’s 
output of sea food. In 1953 over 85,000,000,000 Yuan was 
issued in loans to fishermen to build or repair 8,000 fishing 
boats and purchase 30,000 nets-and other equipment. In 
addition, the local government allocated 27,000,000,000 Yuan 
to build typhoon shelters and typhoon warning stations, as 
well as schools and hospitals for the fishermen. Fishing 
tackle valued at 51,000,000,000 Yuan was supplied by co- 
operatives, at prices five to ten per cent lower than that 
of private dealers. 


Heat plus Power Plant for N.E. China 


A second combined heat and power station will be built 
this year in the Northeast. The first was begun last year 
and work has been going forward on it. These stations will 
supply electricity and steam and hot water to factories 
which are built near them. Nearby cities, too, will benefit 
from steam heating and hot water supply, as well as cheaper 
electrical power. These plants, with Soviet equipment, are 
part of the over-all scheme for industrialising N.E. China. 
Two steam power plants and two hydro-electric generators 
were put into operation in the past two years and a 220,000- 
volt transmission line began working last month. Other 
work for expanding electrical capacity in the N.E. this year 
will include the installation of several steam turbine genera- 
tors and a hydraulic turbine generator. Work on installing 
two of the steam turbine generators has started. They 
will generate their first current by autumn this year. These 
projects are among the 141 industrial enterprises that the 
Soviet Union is helping China to build or reconstruct. 


Conservancy Work in Kwangtung 


This year’s water conservancy work in Kwangtung Pro- 
vince will benefit about half a million hectares of land. 
Scheduled are eight projects and twenty thousand smaller 
irrigation works. One of the major projects is a 57- 
kilometre dyke in the Pearl River Delta which was begun 
last year and is to be finished in 1955. The dyke, in an 
area noted for sugar cane and sericulture, will protect a 
four thousand-hectare area from inundation. Minority areas 
are also covered by the programme. A 140-metre dam and 
a thirteen and one half kilometre trunk canal will be 
finished by June. This irrigation will make it possible to 
grow one additional crop on 1,600 hectares. Hundreds of 
specialists have been sent to help the peasants build smaller 
projects. In addition to bank loans, over 50,000,000,000 
Yuan (equivalent to some 800,000 pounds sterling) in 
government appropriations are to be spent for these pro- 
jects. In the past four years, almost half a million hectares 
of land have been protected through the repair of existing 
facilities or the construction of new ones. 


State Trading in 1953 


State trading in 1953 exceeded 1952’s in volume by 
32.4 per cent. Sales of general goods were 21.69 per cent 
more, metal ware and machinery 40.8 per cent more. Medi- 


cal supplies in the last six months of the year were 33.4 
per cent more than in the same period 1952. The year’s 
total sales plan of state concerns was overfulfilled by 15. 
per cent. State trading is employing more than 400,000 
workers and staff. members, 13 specialised trading com- 
panies, with branches all over the country. By end of 
last September the wholesale trade of state concerns reached 
65 per cent of the total volume of wholesale transaction. 
In the last quarter of the year there was a further advance. 
By the middle of last December, the Shanghai Branch of 
China Cotton, Yarn and Cloth Company had sent to various 
parts of the country 40 per cent more cotton cloth than 
in the whole year of 1952, enough to provide suits for 
300 million people. To meet the needs of the peasants, 
state trading concerns shipped increasing quantities of manu- 
factured goods to the rural areas. Total sales of state 
trading concerns in November 1953 went up 15 per cent 
above October’s, with the lion’s share going to the country- 
side. The state trading concerns purchased most of the 
main products of privately-owned industrial establishments. 
In Tientsin, 75 per cent of the output of some 1,400 large 
privately-owned factories is being handled through state 
trade. Nearly all dyeing and printing plants in Shanghai 
operate on state contracts. Since last July, there has been 
a big rise in the quantity of goods supplied by the state 
trading concerns to the cooperatives. From 40 to 60 per 
cent of the total sales made by Branches of the China Cotton, 
Yarn and Cloth Company and the China General Goods 
Company have been with the cooperatives. The state trad- 
ing concerns have reduced their costs by improved manage- 
ment through quicker capital turn-over, better transport 
and more efficient storage. In Tientsin, the state concerns 
cut down the costs of their business transactions by 18,700 
million Yuan in two months by using a better method of 
delivery. State concerns in Northeast China similarly pared 
down their costs in 1953 by 15 per cent. 


Iron and Steel Output 


China’s iron and steel workers produced 35.8 per cent 
more last year than in 1952, topping their highest previous 
levels. Compared with 1952, output of pig iron went up 
by 15 per cent, steel by 3:4 per cent and rolled steel by 
25.5 per cent. In the Northeastern steel city of Anshan, 
two new blast. furnaces, four coke oven batteries, a rail 
and structural steel mill and a seamless tubing mill were 
completed and put into production last year. These new 
plants have enhanced Anshan’s production capacity of pig 
iron by a further 80 per cent, coke by 73 per cent and 
rolled steel by 88 per cent. Other smaller units restored 
to production in the iron and steel industry last year include 
six blast furnaces in Maanshan, East China, two in Lung- 
yen, North China, and a bar mill at the Tientsin Steel Plant. 
Twenty kinds of steel and steel alloys never produced before 
were turned out last year. They include alloy steels for 
tractors, textile machinery, cylinders and heavy machinery, 
spring steels for motor and railway cars and hard alloys 
for cutting tools. In addition, over one hundred new kinds 
of rolled steel were produced. The production of steel rails 
was doubled, compared with 1952. Nearly 2,000 factories, 
mines and construction projects throughout the country 
were supplied with large quantities of iron and steel, 
ranging from the newly completed 220,000-volt transmission 
line in the Northeast to the Kokiu Tin Mines in the far 
Southwest. Profits delivered to the State by the Anshan 
Iron and Steel Company last year equalled the total value 
of 1953 capital investments in the company. This was 
despite the fact that vast construction was undertaken in 
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CONSTITUTION AND ADMINISTRATION OF 
THE FEDERATION OF MALAYA 


The Constitution of the Federation of Malaya came 
into existence on the ist February, 1948, as a result of: 
(a) the Federation of Malaya Agreement, 1948, between 
His Majesty and Their Highnesses the Rulers of the Malay 
States of Johore, Pahang, Negri Sembilan, Selangor, Perak, 
Kedah, Perlis, Kelantan and Trengganu; and (b) the State 
Agreements between His Majesty and Their Highnesses the 
Rulers of the Malay States; and (c) the Federation - of 
Malaya Order in Council, 1948. 


The State Agreements 


The State Agreements made between His Majesty and 
the Malay Rulers provide that, subject to the provisions of 
the State and Federation Agreements, the Rulers shall enjoy 
the prerogative, power and jurisdiction which they enjoyed 
prior to the Japanese occupation. His Majesty has com- 
plete control of the defence and of the external affairs of 
the Federation. 


Each Malay Ruler undertakes to govern his State sub- 
ject to the provisions of a written constitution, and the 
State Agreements also provide that the Ruler desires, and 
His Majesty agrees, that it shall be a particular charge 
upon the Government of the State to provide for and 
encourage the education and train‘ng of the Malay inhabi- 
tants of the State so as to fit them to take a full share 
in the economic progress, social welfare and Government 
of the State and of the Federation. 


The Federation Agreement 


The Federation of Malaya Agreement establishes, under 
the protection of Great Britain, a Federation called the 
Federation of Malaya which consists of the nine Malay 
States and the Settlements of Penang and Malacca. Power 
is reserved to His Majesty and to Their Highnesses the 
Rulers by mutual agreement from time to time to admit 
within the Federation any other territory. : 


Under the Federation Agreement, the Central Govern- 
ment of the Federation comprises a H’gh Commissioner 
appointed by His Majesty, a Federal Executive Council to 
aid and advise the High Commissioner, and a Federal Legis- 
lative Council. 


The Agreement records the desire of H's Majesty and 
Their Highnesses that progress should be made towards 
eventual self-government, and as a first step to that end, 
His Majesty and Their Highnesses have agreed that as soon 
as circumstances permit legislation will be introduced for 
the election of members to the several legislatures. 


The High Commissioner 

In exercise of his executive authority the High Com- 
missioner has the following special responsibilities: (a) the 
protection of the rights of any Malay State or any Settle- 


this steel centre during 1953. Profits delivered by other 
iron and steel plants exceeded their investments last year. 
One of the factors behind these successes is the all-round 
rise in the technical level of China’s iron and steel workers. 
Labour productivity went up by 28 per cent last year in 
Anshan and by 15 per cent in other plants. The length 
of time required to efface blast furnace repairs was reduced 
by an average of 30 per cent, while a movement to 
mechanise old-type equipment was taken up throughout the 
industry. Production cost was reduced, enabling price cuts 
for steel products this year. 


ment and of the rights, powers and dignity of Their High- 
nesses the Rulers; (b) the prevention of any grave menace 
to the peace and tranquillity of the Federation or any 
Malay State or Settlement comprised therein; (c) the safe- 
guarding of the financial stability and credit of the Federal 
Government; (d) the safeguarding of the special position 
of the Malays, and of the legitimate interests of other 
communities. 


Federal Executive Authority 


The Executive authority of the Federation extends to 
matters with respect to which the Federal Legislative Coun- 
cil has power to pass laws, as defined in the Second Schedule 
to the Federation Agreement. This Federal Legislative list 
is extremely comprehensive. In certain cases laws made by 
the Federal Legislature may confer executive authority on 
the States and Settlements. The Federal Executive Authority 
is exercised by the High Commissioner either directly or 
through officers subordinate to him. He is empowered to 
delegate Federal Executive powers to the Government of 
any State with the consent of the Ruler concerned, or to a 
Settlement Government. 


Federal Executive Council 


The High Commissioner presides over the Executive 
Council' which, at the end of 1951, consisted of 3 ex officio 
members, 4 official members and 7 unofficial members. Of 
the last named, two were Malays, two Chinese, one was 
a European, one a Ceylonese and one an Indian. 


Federal Legislative Council 


The Council consists of a High Commissioner as Pre- 
sident, 3 ex officio members, 11 State and Settlement mem- 
bers, 11 official members, and 50 unpfficial members. The 
State and Settlement members (who have the same freedom 
as unofficials to speak and vote) consist of the 9 Presidents 
of the Councils of State in the States and one representative 
of the Settlement Council in each Settlement selected from 
among themselves by the members of such Council. The 
50 seats for the unofficial members are allotted as follows: 


Planting (rubber and oil palms): 

(b) Proprietary estates and small holdings ................ 3 
Professional, educational and cultural .....cccccsccccceccccces 4 
General State/Settlement Representatives 11 
Representing the Eurasian community .............cceceeeeees 1 
Representing the Ceylonese community ...........-ececceeeees 1 
Representing the Indian community ...............cccceeeeeeees 1 
Representing the Chinese community 2 


The official languages of the Legislative Council are 
English and Malay. 


In April, 1951 was introduced the “Member’’ system, 
whereby in accordance with a resolution of the Federal 
Legislative Council, nine of the official members were made 
responsible for various departments and functions of Govern- 
ment, with the following designations and ‘“‘portfolios’’: 


Member for Home Affairs 


Immigration, Public Relations, Broadcasting, Film Unit, Cinemas and 
theatres, Printing, State and Settlement relations, Pilgrimage Affairs, 
Aborigines, Local Government, Public Holidays, Youth movements, 
National Registration, Registration of citizens, Census, Registration of 
Births, Deaths and Marriages, Rural and Industrial Development 
Authority, Co-operative Development, Elections and Nationality. 
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Member for Economic Affairs 


Trade and Industry, Imports and Exports, Supplies, Customs and 
Excise, Patents, trade marks and inventions, Reparations, E.C.A.F.E., 
F.A.O., etc., Economic development, statistics. 


Member for Agriculture and Forestry 


Agriculture, Drainage and Irrigation, Forestry, Veterinary, Game, 
Fisheries. 


Member for Health 
Medical and Health Services, Nutrition, Chemistry, U.N.I.C.E.F. 
Member for Education 


Education, Museums and libraries, Cultural institutions, British 
Council, Protection of historical monuments. 


Member for Industrial and Social Relations 
Labour, Trade Unions, Social Welfare, Employees Provident Fund. 
Member for Lands, Mines and Communications 


Posts, Telecommunications, Civil Aviation, Meteorological, Road 
Transport, Lands, Surveys, Mines, Geological Survey. 


Member for Works and Housing 


Public Works including roads, buildings and water supplies, Town 
Planning, Housing. 


Member for Railways and Ports 
Railways, Ports, Marine. 


The other two official members, i.e., the Secretary for Defence and 
the Secretary for Chinese Affairs remained without ‘Portfolios’’. 


The Member system of Government represents a sub- 
stantial advance constitutionally and administratively: con- 
stitutionally, because it points the way to ministerial respon- 
sibility, and administratively, because it decentralises the 
conduct of public business from the Chief Secretary, while 
ensuring that all departments of Government are directly 
represented, through their respective Members, in Federal 
Legislative Council. 


Powers of Legislative Council 


The powers of the Legislative Council to make laws 
for the Federation extend to the matters set out in the 
Second Schedule to the Federation Agreement and Bills 
passed by the Council require the assent of the High Com- 
missioner and of the Rulers expressed by a Standing Com- 
mittee consisting of two Rulers. Jf the High Commissioner 
considers that it is expedient in the interests of public 
order, public faith or good Government that any Bill intro- 
duced, or any motion proposed for discussion in the Legis- 
lative Council should have effect, and if the Council fails 
to pass the Bill or motion within such time and in such 
form as the High Commissioner may think reasonable and 
expedient, the High Commissioner has “reserved power’ to 
give effect to the Bill or motion as if it had been passed 
by the Council. 


The Rulers and the Conference of Rulers 


There is established under the Federation Agreement 
a Conference of Rulers consisting of all the Rulers of the 
Malay States. The Conference meets whenever necessary 
under the chairmanship of any one of the Rulers as may 
be selected at the Conference and meets the High Com- 
missioner at least three times a year. 


Except in cases of urgency the High Commissioner is 
required to send to each of the Rulers an advance copy of 
every Bill which it is intended to bring before the Legisla- 
tive Council. Every new draft salary scheme for Federal 
Public Officers and every draft scheme for the creation 
or major reorganisation of a department of the Federal 
Government is also sent to Their Highnesses and may be 
discussed in the Conference of Rulers if desired. 


It is the duty of the High Commissioner to explain 
to the Rulers the policy of the Federal Government on 
matters of importance to the Malay States and to ascertain 
the views of the Rulers. It is also the particular duty 
of the High Commissioner to consult the Conference of 
Rulers from time to time upon the immigration policy of 
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the Government and in particular when any major change 


in such policy is contemplated by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 


The Malay States 


There is in each Malay State a State Executive Council 
and a Council of State. The State Agreement provides for 
the promulgation of a written Constitution for each State 


in conformity with the relevant parts of the Federation 
Agreement. | 


Executive Authority in the States 


Executive Authority in each State is exercised by 
the Ruler either directly or through State officers in his 
name. The Chief Executive Officer in the State is the 
Mentri Besar. State Executive authority extends to all 
matters which are not included in the sphere of the Federal 
authority; and the Ruler in the exercise of his executive 
functions is aided and advised by the State Executive 
Council. 


Council of State 


The Council of State may pass laws on any subject: 
(a) other than those in respect of which the Federal Legis- 
lative Council has power to pass laws; (b) in respect of 
which the Federal Legislative Council has, by law, au- 
thorised the Council of State to legislate. 


A Bill passed by a Council of State requires the assent 
of the Ruler of the State. Any law passed by a Council of 
State is void in so far as it is repugnant to a law passed 
by the Federal Legislative Council. The Councils of State 
are empowered to legislate on matters relating to the 
Muslim religion and the custom of the Malays. In each 
State’s sphere of responsibility each Ruler possesses a re- 
served power similar to that to the High Commissioner re- 
ferred to above. 


There is a British Adviser in each Malay State, whose 
duty it is to advise on all matters connected with the 
Government of the State other than matters relating to the 
Muslim religion and the custom of the Malays. 


The Settlements of Penang and Malacca 


The Federation Agreement incorporates the Settle- 
ments of Penang and Malacca into the Federation and pro- 
vides that their administration shall be in such manner as 
His Majesty may from time to time prescribe by Order 
in Council. The Agreement provides for the constitution 
in each of the two Settlements of a Settlement Council, 
with legislative powers similar to those exercised by the 
Councils of State in the Malay States. The Chief Executive 
Officer is the Resident Commissioner. 


Financial 


Schedules attached to the Federation Agreement define 
the sources of revenue for the Federation Government, on 
the one hand, and for the State and Settlements Governments 
on the other, and the Heads of Expenditure for which the 
various authorities are responsible. Where expenditure to 
which States and Settlements are committed exceeds their 
own revenue, block grants are made from Federal revenues 
to enable States and Settlements to meet their approved ex- 
penditure. In addition to the expenditure budgeted for by 
States and Settlements a certain sum is granted each year 
for expenditure on unforeseen services. The amount varies 
according to the expenditure of the State and Settlement 
concerned. 
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Administrative Organisation of Government 


The seat of the Federal Government is in Kuala 
Lumpur and it is here the High Commissioner resides and 
the Federal Legislative and Executive Councils meet. Kuala 
Lumpur is also the headquarters of the General Officer 
Commanding, Malaya, whose command covers the whole of 
the Federation, and of the majority of the Federal De- 
partments of Government. During the Emergency the 
Advanced Headquarters of the Air Officer Commanding, 
Malaya, has been established here. 


The States and Settlements are divided into adminis- 
trative districts in which the chief Government representa- 
tive is usually the District Officer, a member of one of 
the Administrative Services who is responsible to the Mentri 
Besar or the Resident Commissioner for the general ad- 
ministration of the district. The smallest administrative 
units are the mukins into which each district is. divided. 
These vary considerably in size in the various parts of 
the country and are in the charge of salaried headmen 
called Penghulu or Penggawa. The method of appointment 
of these Malay officials, upon whom the District Officer 
relies for keeping in touch with village affairs and with small 
holders in rural areas, also varies in the several States and 
Settlements, but in practice they are the acknowledged 
representatives of the local community in which they live, 
as well as being officers of the administration. 


In each State or Settlement there are both officers of 
State or Settlement Departments such as the Medical and 
Health and the Education Departments, who are responsible 
to the Mentri Besar or the Resident Commissioner, and 
departmental officers of Federal Departments as for in- 
stance the Telecommunications Department, and the Postal 
Department, who are responsible to their head 8f depart- 
ment in Kuala Lumpur, but work closely with the Mentri 
Besar ‘or the Resident Commissioner and District Officers 
in any matters of concern to the State or Settlement Ad- 
ministrations. 


Many administrative and departmental officers in the 
higher grades of the services are Asians and it is the policy 
of the Government to promote the training of locally 
domiciled personnel to fill senior appointments. Much has 
been achieved in this direction since the war; but as the 
training of officers at Universities and Colleges, particularly 
for technical posts, takes several years the effective increase 
of local recruitment will not become apparent for some 
time. 
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Municipalities exist in Georgetown, Penang, in the Town 
and Fort of Malacca and in Kuala Lumpur, and are planned 
in other large towns. 


With the passing into law of the Local Authorities 
Elections Ordinance, 1950, on the 1st January; 1951, the 
duty of granting a Constitution and making Régulations 
devolved upon State and Settlement Governments.’ ~ 


In Penang the Constitution and the Local Authorities 
Elections Regulations were laid before the Settlement Coun- 
cil on the 30th April, 1951, when the Constitution was 
granted and the Regulations became law. Under the Con- 
stitution a Council of six members nominated by the Re- 
sident Commissioner and appointed by the High Commis- 
sioner and nine elected members was created. 


In the case of Kuala Lumpur, His Highness the Sultan 
of Selangor in Council granted the Constitution on the 
27th March, 1951, and on the Ist May, 1951, the Con- 
stitution and the Local Authorities Elections Regulations 
were approved by the State Council. 


Under the Constitution a Council of six appointed mem- 
bers and twelve elected members was created. 


In Malacca the Constitution was granted on the 26th 
March, 1951 and the Local Authorities Elections Regulations 
were approved by the Settlement Council on the 19th June, 
1951. 


The Council is composed of nine elected and four ap- 
pointed members. 


The Municipalities impose rates and administer such 
matters as town planning, street lighting, town cleansing, 
conservancy, fire services and the licensing of theatres, 
lodging houses and certain trades. 


Local matters in other town and village areas are 
controlled by Town Boards in the States and by Rural 
Boards in the Settlements under the chairmanship of the 
local administrative officer. These Boards are composed 
partly of local heads of such departments as Health, Public 
Works, Police and Social Welfare and partly of unofficial 
members representing the major interests in the town or 


rural area. These Boards perform duties similar to those. 


of the Municipalities but do not enjoy the same degree 
of autonomy as the Municipalities. 


There are in addition Licensing Boards in respect of 
the sale of intoxicating liquor and Drainage Boards in the 
coastal areas, composed of official and unofficial members, 
on lines similar to the Town Boards. 


POPULATION & CITIZENSHIP IN MALAYA 


Population 


The estimated population of the Federation of Malaya 
at mid-year, 1951, was 5,337,222, of whom 2,781,577 were 
males and 2,555,645 were females. This represents an in- 
crease of 110,673 on the total mid-1950 figure. 


The following comparative table (which takes migration 
into account) shows the estimated population of the Federa- 
tion as a whole and by race for the mid-years 1948 to 1951 
and compares it with the population enumerated at the last 
two census takings: 


Total . Indiansand_ All 
Mid-year population Malaysians Chinese Pakistanis others 
3,787,758 1,863,872 1,284,888 570,987 68,011 
ATS 4,908,086 2,427,834 1,884,534 530,638 65,v80 
es 4,987,427 2,457,014 1,928,965 536,646 64,802 
5,226,549 2,579,914 2,011,072 564,454 71,109 
5,337,222 2,631,154 2,043,971 586,371 75,726 


The annual rates of increase per 1,000 of the population 
for the years 1948 to 1951, based on the foregoing figures, 
are shown in the following table. The 1948 rates have been 
computed on the 1947 Census figures while the rates for 


. the years 1949 to 1951 were computed on the estimated 


mid-year populations for 1948 to 1950 respectively. 


Total Indians and All 
Year population Malaysians Chinese Pakistanis others 
16.2 12.0 23.6 11.3 —4.3f 
18.9 22.2 12.3 26.2 ce 
28.5 27.2 29.9 25.0 61.9 
tee 21.2 19.9 16.4 38.8 64.9 


* According to the Census. + Decrease. 


The estimated population as on the 30th June, 1951, 
was distributed by race group and territory as follows: 
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Indians and All 


Territory Malaysians Chinese Pakistanis others Total 
conser 146,261 267,523 61,173 6,791 481,748 
Malacca _s.4.... 133,882 104,240 21,958 3,873 263,953 
395,618 481,467 154,842 9,934 1,041,861 
Selangor Kew 209,202 395,180 161,063 18,100 783,545 
Negri Sembilan 122,110 125,290 43,620 5,463 296,483 
142,978 105,124 16,290 2,668 267 ,060 
363,943 385,032 62,280 5,866 817,121 
ey 408,178 126,430 56,127 11,543 602,278 
Kelantan yee 431,772 24,496 5,462 8,793 470,523 
Trengganu .... 217,484 16,512 1,772 567 236,335 
59,726 12,677 1,784 2,128 76,315 
2,631,154 2,043,971 586,371 75,726 5,337,222 


The total number of births registered during 1951 was 
232,896 and the number of deaths 81,630, giving an excess 
of 151,266 births over deaths. The births were 13,384 
more than in 1950 and the deaths 924 less. 


RATES OF NATURAL INCREASE 
(per thousand of population) 


Total Indians and All 
Year population Malaysians Chinese Pakistanis others 
a —<vepvvevase 23.6 17.1 29.7 33.3 10.3 
24.2 17.4 31.0 32.1 11.5 
29.6 26.6 31.9 36.6 17.5 
od 26.2 23.2 29.0 31.3 16.5 
28.3 27 .6 28.5 32.2 19.5 


There is an increase in the birth rate for every com- 
munity. The Malaysians show the highest increase and 
the rate (44.9) is the highest Malaysian birth rate since 
1947. 


With the exception of the Chinese rate which has 
increased slightly, there is a decline in the death rates for 
the other race groups. The Malaysians still have the highest 
death rate among all races. 


The natural increase in the population as a whole for 
1951 amounted to 151,266, which is 28.3 per thousand of 
the estimated mid-year population. The mean of the five 
rates from 1947 to 1951 is 26.4 per thousand. While there 
is an increase in the rate for each of the other race groups, 
the Chinese rate has dropped from 29.0 (in 1950) to 28.5. 


Immigration:—The chief weakness in control of im- 
migrants entering ‘the Federation from countries outside 
Malaya still lies in the lack of effective measures to prevent 
entry by small craft from nearby countries via the smaller 
ports of the Federation or on the coast, particularly the 
west coast. There is no evidence that any considerable 


CIVIL AVIATION 


The volume of air traffic passing through Kallang Air- 
port in 1952 continued to show a steady increase. During 
the year there were 5,896 aircraft landings, an increase of 
23 per cent over last year. The amount of air mail and 
freight handled averaged 120 tons per week, whilst the total 
number of passenger arrivals) and departures exceeded 
145,000. These figures represent increases of 20 per cent 
and 7 per cent respectively over the figures for last year. 


Air services on the major international routes were 
operated by the British Overseas Airways Corporation and 
Qantas Empire Airways between the United Kingdom and 
Australia, by the Royal Dutch Airlines between Europe and 
Indonesia, and by Pan-American Airways between Singapore 
and the United States via the Philippines. The national air- 
lines of Ceylon, Hongkong, India, Indonesia and Thailand 
maintained regular services to Singapore whilst Malayan 
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illegal immigration is taking place by small craft but it is 
a loophole which cannot be permitted to remain. 


Federal Citizenship 


The Federation of Malaya Agreement, 1948, requires 
an applicant for a Certificate of Citizenship to have an 
adequate knowledge of the Malay or English language. The 
enforcement of this requirement had, however, been deferred 
from time to time by the Legislative Council, with the 
concurrence of the Rulers, and up to the ist February, 
1951, ability to speak Malay or English was accepted as a 
sufficient fulfilment of the language requirement. After 
that date persons under the age of 45 years were required 
either to be able to speak English or to speak, read and 
write Malay. Persons aged 45 years and over who had 
lived in the Federation for 20 years or longer were exempted 
from any language qualification up to the 1st August, 1951, 
after which date they were required to fulfil the same re- 
quirements as persons under that age. 


The following comparative table shows, by race, the 
number of adults and children granted . Certificates of 
Citizenship in the years 1949 to 1951: 


Race Total 
Indians, Pakistanis and Ceylonese ........ 29,685 


The numbers quoted above refer only to those persons 
who have become Federal Citizens by application. The 
number of those who are Citizens “by operation of law’’ 
is, of course, far greater. They include practically all the 
Malays; all persons born in Penang and Malacca who have 
attained the age of 15 years; all British subjects born in 
the Fedération whose fathers were born here and have 
resided here continuously for 15 years, and a smaller but 
not insignificant number of persons who, and both of whose 
parents, were born in the Federation. A child born of a 
father who is a Federal Citizen, whether by operation of 
law or by application, is himself a Federal Citizen by opera- 
tion of law. Federal Citizens by operation of law are 
not required to register as Citizens, although they may do 
so if they wish, and it is not possible, therefore, to give any 
accurate estimate of their number. 


IN SINGAPORE 


Airways, Ltd. further increased their local services to the 
Federation of Malaya, North Borneo and Sarawak. 


The continued increase in air traffic placed a very heavy 
strain on Kallang, as a result of which the Public Works 
Department commenced the task of relaying 2,100 feet 
of the runway. To allow this work to continue at the 
greatest possible speed, the Airport was closed to all aircraft 
from dawn to dusk. Work on the runway was finally 
completed in September 1952 when a 24-hour service was 
resumed. 


In June, two temporary buildings were erected in the 
terminal area, one for use as offices of the major airline 
operating companies, and the other to provide a second 
Customs, Health and Immigration examination area to cope 
with the increased traffic. This has allowed complete segre- 


(Continued on page 283) 
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HONGKONG’S TRADE IN JANUARY 1954 


The Cclony’s trade for the new year 
got off to a bad start, the total for 
January being $469.3 million, a fall 
of $43.1 million (8.4%) compared with 
December, 1953, according to a HK 
Government (Dept. of Commerce & 
Industry) report. This is $170.7 mil- 
lion (26.7%) lower than the total of 
$640 million for the corresponding 
month of January, 1953. Trade with 
Mainland China was_ responsible for 
nearly half of the decline dropping 
sharply by $21 million, mostly attri- 
butable to decreased imports of food- 
stuffs. Trade with Pakistan fell by 
$6.1 million and with Indonesia by 
$3.6 million. On the other hand trade 
with Belgium increased from $3.1 
million to $13.0 million, due almost 
entirely to an increase of $10.3 
million in imports of manufactured 
fertilizers. Imports cf textile yarns 
and fabrics slumped from $42.3 million 
to $26.1 million, the lowest monthly 
figure since May, 1953. Further de- 
tails are given in a later section of 
this report. 


Trade with the United States: Agree- 
ment was reached during the month 
with the Special Assistant to the 
Director, Foreign Assets Control, U.S. 
Consulate General, on procedures for 
export to the United States of soy 
sauce, wheat starch, plum sauce, 
sandalwood fans, iron and tin pictures 
and brass trays. Discussions continue 


on the few remaining presumption 
items. 


Trade with Japan: The restrictions 
were further relaxed when on January 
2, it was announced that with the 


agreement of the countries concerned, . 


licences would be granted for re- 
experts from Hongkong of Japanese 
origin goods to British North Borneo, 
Sarawak, Brunei and Malaya. 


Import of Strategic Materials from 
Macao and China: Imports of strate- 
gic materials from Macao continued 
and applications received included the 
following commodities: 5,000 used auto 
batteries, 20 tons scrap iron, 202 tons 
galvanised iron sheets, 100 tons black 
iron sheets, grease 1,590 lbs. and a 
few tons of non-ferrous scrap. From 
Mainland China came five tons of 
antimony. 


Trade Relaxations: In conformity 
with action taken in the United King- 
dom and other countries, there was a 
further relaxation of Essential Supplies 
Certificates control and the following 
items now require import licences only: 
Perspex, corrugated and opaque; and 
P.V.C. sheeting finished goods. 


Preventive Service: Only two major 
seizures of strategic goods were 
made in January. They involved 
25 tons of hoop steel and 2% tons of 
iron rods and cuttings. Four persons 
were arrested and fined a total of 
$500. Increased activity among cer- 
tain high-powered speed-boats, osten- 
sibly used for pleasure, was reported 


but no successful interceptions were 
made. One vessel was overhauled and 
the coxswain prosecuted and fined $40 


porting gold concealed in their persons. 
They failed to appear in court and 
total bail of $250 was estreated. 


for ignoring a signal to stop. Three 
persons were arrested for illegally im- 


An aircraft arriving early one morn- 


ing brought a few passengers and a 


HK IMPORTS BY COUNTRIES, JANUARY 1954 
With Comparative Totals for the Corresponding 


Month of 1953 


Merchandise 


United Kingdom 
Australia 


New Zealand 
North Borneo 
West Africa {Br.) 
British West Indies 
Africa, Other 
Argentina 
South America, Other 
China (excl. Formosa) 
Formosa (Taiwan) 
Indochina 
Indonesia 
Korea, North 
Korea, South 
Philippines 
Middle & Near East 
Central Asia 
Oceania, n.e.s. 
Austria 
Belgium 
Denmark 
Finland 
Germany (Western) 
Netherlands 


Eastern Europe 
Europe, Other 


Total Merchandise 
Gold and Specie 


January 1954 


January 1953 


$ $ 
35,204,262 50,645,236 
4,720,974 4,699,141 
4,641,559 5,819,938 
170,140 350,731 
6,082,910 6,163,224 
13,328,949 15,636,581 
247,497 10,000 
1,735,328 3,583,909 
6,815,486 10,168,239 
3,954,781 1,602,952 
1,492,967 3,840,811 
1,409,601 4,361 
6,433 — 
15,626 1,892 
36,620 2,940,804 
1,087,169 646,315 
1,218,288 82,604 
18,894,231 14,203,457 
4,276 57,742 
171,335 — 
5,372,962 5,800 
5,776 — 
747,513 © 4,322,673 
56,779,611 83,376,064 
3,603,923 10,532,528 
2,492,731 2,336,878 
5,499,488 1,898,347 
25,977,299 28,512,399 
774,263 928,058 
5,275,253 6,530,023 
156,052 590,588 
5,576,441 27,668,100 
1,607,508 167,296 
— 231,842 
222,502 373,000 
69,460 — 
955,387 1,242,765 
12,479,570 3,139,940 
1,060,679 3,585,089 
219,062 176,976 
3,705,305 9,312,500 
14,431,859 18,641,109 
1,476,285 21,354,645 
6,621,212 17,904,884 
1,078,861 747,031 
1,313,014 2,592,577 
8,267,973 9,300,497 
— 192 
1,424,485 1,406,497 
914,783 293,470 
268,947,690 377,629,705 
29,088,037 205,601 
298,035,727 377,835,306 
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March 4, 1954 


selection of magnificent pumelos to 
Kai Tak. Examination of the fruit re- 
vealed that the bottoms of four out 
of the selection had been cut out and 
pinned back again. In each pumelo 
was a cavity holding crude morphine. 
The total weight of the seizures was 
8% Ibs. No one was interested in 
claiming the fruit. 


Sugar & Butter: The last consign- 
ments of raw and refined sugar to be 
purchased on Government account were 
taken into stock during the month. 
Sales to distributors were large, be- 
cause of heavy demand for the Chinese 


New Year. 


Arrangements have been 
made with the distributors 
liquidation of Government stocks 


for the 


HK EXPORTS BY COUNTRIES, JANUARY, 1954 


With Comparative Totals for the Corresponding 


Month of 1953 


January 1954 


January 1953 


Merchandise $ $ 
3,340,849 1,726,645 
Pakistan 1,511,129 843,785 
South 2,875,311 924,077 
West 2,975,998 1,330,204 
4,114,404 903,851 
653,477 655 343 
318,114 274,431 
1,177,116 1,054,098 
70,424 
south America, Other ............................ 934,343 700,054 
34,449,739 81,791,830 
1,284,454 1,628,214 
Germany (Western) 2,385,106 1,362,437 
— 
200,409,686 262,456,106 
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the course of the next two months. 
Sugar rationing was formally rescinded 
on January 7. 


The rationing of butter was also 
formally rescinded on January 7. 


Tokyo Agreement: The talks on the 
future payments relationship and the 
accompanying trade arrangements be- 
tween Japan and the Sterling Area 
which were formally opened in London 
on December 3, 1953, were concluded 
on January 29, 1954, when an agree- 
ment was signed by the Governments 
of Japan and of the United Kingdom. 
Certain general conclusions can _ be 
drawn from the negotiations, as from 
the history of post-war Japan-Sterling 
Area economic relations which made 
them necessary’; but, perhaps the most 
significant feature of the new arrange- 
ments is the assistance given to Japa- 
nese exports which envisages an in- 
crease in exports to the United King- 
dom of about 70% and to the entire 
Sterling Area of roughly 50%. 


Dealing with applications from 
Japanese businessmen for entry into 
the Colony has occupied most of the 
time of the Tokyo office. A total or 
105 persons were interviewed and one 
request of special interest concerned 
the proposed visit of five engineers of 
the Nittetsu Mining Company. They 
will be attached to the Mutual Trust 
Company who have entered into a 
contract with the Japanese Mining 
Company for the development of iron 
ore mines at Ma On Shan. The mines 
will be supplied with machinery by 
the Japanese firm and when installed 
it is understood that the mines will 
be able to produce 120,000 tons of iron 
ore annually. 


Negotiations are proceeding with the 
Ministry of International Trade and 
Industry to obtain the Ministry’s ap- 
proval for the issue of Certificates of 
Origin in respect of fresh ginger ob- 
tained from Japan for processing in 
Hengkong and export to the United 
States. Enquiries have been made to 
obtain sulphur from Japan for Hong- 
kong industries but without any mea- 
sure of success because little is avail- 
able and the price is high. Japan’s 
sulphur industry is in the process of 
rehabilitation and when this has been 
completed it is expected that Japan 
will have available about 50,000 tons 
annually for export at a competitive 
world price. 


Imports: Imports during January at 
$268.9 million were $36.9 million 
(12.1%) lower than the total of $305.8 
million for the previous month and 
$108.7 million (28.8%) less than the 
total for the corresponding month of 
January 1953. 


Compared with the previous month, 
the country mest affected in imports 
was Mainland China which was down 
by $17.2 million. Other countries 
showing marked decreases in imports 
were Pakistan with a fall of $4.5 
million; United Kingdom, lower by 
$3.3 million; Formesa, by $3.8 million; 
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Western Germany, by $2.4. million; 
Indonesia, by $2.4 million and Malaya 
by $2.1 million. Imports from Belgium 
increased sharply from $2.7 million to 
$12.5 million. 

The principal items affected were 
inedible animal and _ vegetable crude 
materials which decreased in value 
from $25.3 million to $12.6 million; 
textile yarns and fabrics, from $42.3 
million to $36.1 million; textile fibres, 
from $23.9 million to $17.9 million; 
dairy products, eggs and honey, from 


$12.7 million to $7 million; silver, 
platinum, gems’ and jewellery, from 
$5.7 million to $1.5 million; dyeing, 


tanning and colouring materials, from 
$15.2 million to $11.9 million; and live 
animals, chiefly for food, from $17.3 
million to $13.8 million. Imports of 
manufactured fertilizers increased in 
value from $2 million to $11.1 million. 


Exports: Exports at $200.4 million 
fell by $6.2 million (3%) compared 
with the total of $206.6 million for 
the previous month and were $62 mil- 
lion (23.6%) lower than the figure of 
$262.4 million for the corresponding 
month of January 1953. 


A noteworthy reduction in exports 
was recorded for Mainland China, down 
by $3.8 million. Countries showing 

arked improvements in exports were 
United Kingdom, increased by 
million; Thailand, by $3.6 million; and 
Malaya, by million. 


Exports of medicinal and pharmaceu- 
tical products fell from $13.6 million 
to $9.9 million; and manufactures of 
metals from $9 million to $6.4 million; 
whilst exports of animal and vegetable 
crude materials, inedible, increased 
from $13.7 million to $17.5 million; 
and oilseeds, oil nuts and oil kernels, 
from $1.8 million to $4.5 million. 


$4.7 


LIMITED 


At a Meeting of the Directors | 
of North Point Wharves, Ltd. | 
_ held today, the net profit for the | 
nine months ended 3ist Decem- | 
ber, 1953, was- reported as | 
$421,000. The Directors will re- | 

| 


eommend at the forthcoming 
Annual General Meeting that a 
Dividend of 37% cents per share, — 
free of tax, be declared in respect | 
of the nine months ended 3lst | 


December, 1953, and that | 
$702,000 be carried to next 
Account. 

Since the Fifth Annual 


General Meeting of Shareholders, 
this Company has become a 
Subsidiary of China Provident 
Loan & Mortgage Co., Ltd., and 
the Directors have, for conveni- 
ence, altered the financial period 
to coincide with that Company’s 
year. 


NORTH POINT WHARVES,_ |} 


HK IMPORTS BY DIVISIONS, JANUARY 1954 


With Comparative Totals for the Corresponding 


Month of 1953 


Live animals, chiefly for food .............. 
Dairy prod., eggs and honey ................ 
Coereais & COreRt POP. 
Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices & manuf. ...... 
Feeding stuffs for animals (not incl. 

Miscel. food preparations 
Beverages... 
Tobacco & tobacco manuf. .................. 
Hides, skins & fur skins, undressed .... 
Oil-seeds, oil nuts & oil kernels 
Crude rubber, incl. 

Wood, lumber & cork 
Textile fibres & waste 


synthetic & re- 


Crude fertilizers & crude _ minerals, 
excl. coal, petroleum & _ precious 


Metallif. ores & metal scrap ................ 
Animal & veg. crude mater., inedible, 
Mineral fuels, lubricants & related 
Animal & veg. oils (not essen. oils), 
Chemical elements & compounds _...... 
Mineral tar & crude chemicals from 
coal, petroleum and natural gas ...... 
Dyeing, tanning & colouring mater. .... 
Medicinal and pharm. prod. .................. 
Essen. oils & perfume mater.; toilet, 
polishing & cleansing prep. .............. 
Fertilizers, manufactured 
Explosives & miscel. 


chem. mater. & 


Leather, leather manuf. nes, & 

= 
Rubber manuf., n.e.s. 


Wood & cork manuf. (excl. furniture) 
Paper, paperboard & manuf. ................ 
Textile yarn, fabrics, made-up articles 

Non-metallic mineral manuf., n.es. _..... 
Silver, platinum, gems & jewellery 
Manufactures of metals 
Machinery other than electric _............... 
Electric machinery, appar. & appl. ...... 
Prefab. buildings; sanitary, plumbing, 

heating & lighting fixt. & fittings _.. 


Profess., scientific & controlling instru- 

ments; photogr. & optical goods; 


Miscel. manuf. articles, n.e.s. 
Live animals, not for food 


Total Merchandise 
Gold & Specie 


Grand Total 


FAR ic R 
ECONOMIC REVIEW 
January 1954 January 1953 
$ $ 
13,778,840 10,147,365 
5,153,611 4,396,045 
7,000,262 6,033,630 
5,226,987 7,702,499 
8.070.139 42 230.370 
16,322,362 28,091,615 
2.186.511 12.672.945 
5,257,400 5,564,496 
685,896 1,177,332 
1,914,485 1,860,710 
1,789,773 3.059.222 
5,098,053 5,265,125 
1,207,120 1,770,795 
5,908,413 3,878,182 
1,097,611 1,183,727 
4,345,401 6,718,740 
72,673 171.132 
17,860,035 19,457,968 
866,247 912,153 
658,870 479,762 
12,647,215 11,760,495 
9,243,951 7,853,631 
3,941,291 16,044,206 
3,680,630 7,646,432 
247 
11,866,328 12,028,562 
8.417.621 37,806,590 
3,020,036 2,056,432 
11,144,792 6,244,580 
5,274,242 3,545,085 
1,737,784 1,994,805 
735,005 331,817 
789.445 664,479 
6,461,514 8,124,632 
36,106,271 31,152,629 
3.880.348 5.500.479 
1,494,694 3.195.540 
6.176,095 8.763.381 
2,776,373 4,950,998 
4,071,973 12,360,622 
4,681,170 4,748,974 
4.900.077 6,523,885 
356,788 662,070 
301.019 156,462 
122.990 119.516 
2,190,919 2,046,150 
262,973 157,333 
12,917,880 12,255,814 
5 232.354 6,154,581 
15,323 5.465 
268,947,690 377,629,705 
29,088,037 205,601 
298,035,727 377,835,306 
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Mineral 


March 4, 1954 


HK EXPORTS BY DIVISIONS, JANUARY 1954 
With Comparative Totals for the Corresponding 


Month of 1953 


Live animals, chiefly for food 
Dairy prod., eggs and honey ................ 
Cereals & cereal prep. ....................-...--.. 
Fruits & vegetables .............................. 
Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices & manuf. ...... 
Feeding stuffs for animals (not incl. 

ig 
Miscel. food preparations 
Tobacco & tobacco manuf. .................. 
Hides, skins & fur skins, undressed .... 
Oil-seeds, oil nuts & oil kernels ............ 
Crude rubber, incl. synthetic & re- 

Crude fertilizers & crude minerals, 

excl. coal, petroleum & precious 

Metallif. ores & metal scrap ................ 
Animal & veg. crude mater., inedible, 

fuels, lubricants & related 

Animal & veg. oils (not essen. oils), 

Chemical elements & compounds ........ 
Mineral tar & crude chemicals from 

coal, petroleum and natural gas ...... 
Dyeing, tanning & colouring mater. .... 
Medicinal and pharm. prod. .................. 
Essen. oils & perfume mater.; toilet, 

polishing & cleansing prep. -............. 
Fertilizers, manufactured ...................... 


Explosives & miscel. chem. mater. & 


Leather, leather manuf, nes, & 

Wood & cork manuf. (excl. furniture) 
Paper, paperboard & manuf. ................ 
Textile yarn, fabrics, made-up articles 

Non-metallic mineral manuf., n.e.s. ._..... 
Silver, platinum, gems & jewellery ...... 
Manufactures of metals 
Machinery other than electric -............... 
Electric machinery, appar. & appl. ...... 


‘Transport equipment ............................ 


Prefab. buildings; sanitary, plumbing, 

heating & lighting fixt. & fitings .... 
Travel goods, handbags & similar art. 
Clothing 
Footwear 
Profess., scientific & controlling instru- 

ments; photogr. & optical goods; 

Miscel. manuf. articles, n.e.s. ................ 
Live animals, not for food .................... 


January 1954 


January 1953 


$ $ 
154,150 2,100 
1,388,528 2,341,261 
2,330,307 2,606,607 
2,056,692 4,344,632 
4,620,939 2,537,134 
11,410,647 18,866,517 
1,367,616 10,459,661 
3,471,876 4,264,012 
387,400 1,434,124 
2,193,192 2,009,270 
958,897 1,287,415 
859,794 1,009,201° 
1,035,955 985,258 
4,520,718 4,834,156 
2,590 — 
542,792 435,275 
190,557 222.008 
3,946,923 8,132,313 
308,011 147,069 
1,250,013 2,447,286 
17,475,275 12,619,862 
342,858 969,241 
1,279,994 12,343,352 
2,925,401 4,011,647 
6,559 12.054 
14,936,441 12,578,781 
9,851,003 42,130,485 
1,601,331 1,553,263 
6,321,474 3,061,483 
2,337,438 2,295,400 
581,301 517,586 
130,743 177,026 
278,352 217,740 
3,403,786 4,617,646 
36,550,877 20,391,646 
1,767,470 3,954,761 
2,229,967 569,216 
679,425 2,090,492 
6,364,486 10,003,623 
2,265,318 8,004,578 
1,581,806 3,087,283 
924,516 1,773,536 
3,780,802 3,636,104 
2,075,425 2,232,208 
739,459 760,077 
19,057,835 17,841,015 
6,486,945 3,964,221 
3,396,415 9,966,665 
8,014,819 8,683,914 
24,567 25,907 
200,409,686 262,456,106 
24,779,599 311,333 
225,189,285 262,767,439 


NOTICE 


THE HONGKONG AND 
SHANGHAI BANKING 
CORPORATION 


Ordinary Yearly General Meeting 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN 
that the Ordinary Yearly General 
Meeting of the Shareholders of 
the Corporation will be held at 
the Head Office of the Corpora- 
tion, 1 Queen’s Road Central, 
Hong Kong, on Friday the 5th 
day of March, 1954, at Noon for 
the purpose of receiving and con- 
sidering the reports of the Direc- 
tors and the Profit and Loss Ac- 
count and Balance Sheet for the 
year ended 3list December, 1953, 
and for the election of Directors 
and the appointment of Auditors. 

THE REGISTER OF SHARES 
of the Corporation will be closed 
from Friday, the 19th of February 
to Friday, the 5th of March, 1954, 
(both days inclusive) during 
which period no transfer of shares 
can be registered. 


By Order of the Board. 
MICHAEL W. TURNER. 

Chief Manager. 

Hong Kong, 12th January, 1954. 


NOTICE 


| 
GREEN ISLAND CEMENT | 
COMPANY, LIMITED | 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN 
that the Sixty-first Ordinary 
Yearly Meeting of Shareholders 
will be held at the Offices of the 
Company, Telephone House, Des 
Voeux Road Central, Victoria, 
Hong Kong, on Tuesday, 16th 
March, 1954, at NOON for the 
purpose of receiving the Report 
of the Board of Directors, to- 
gether with the Statement of 
Accounts, for the year ended 3lst 
December, 1953, and to. elect 
Directors and appoint Auditors. 


The Transfer Books of the | 
Company will be closed from | 
Tuesday, 2nd March, to Tuesday, 
16th March, 1954, both days in- 
clusive. 


By Order of the 
Directors, 


Board of 


J. 3. 
General Manager & Secretary. 


Dated -this 18th day of | 
February, 1954. | 
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HONGKONG’S SHIPPING IN JANUARY 1954 : 
NOTICE | 
OCEAN STEAMERS | | 
Arrivals Departures | THE “STAR” FERRY : 
Cargo Passen- Cargo Passen- | COMPANY, LIMITED | 
No. Tonnage (Tons) gers No. Tonnage (Tons) gers | (Inccrporated in Hong Kong) | 
British ........ 137 412,459 101,662 771 139 402,144 50588 1,609 | 
American ... 21 104,221 6,203 97 21 104221 3660 172 NOTICE TO SHAREHOLDERS 
Chinese __..... 14 14,072 17,828 —- 14 14,072 4.370 — 

Y T 
ee 17 56,217 6,914 65 18 60,943 5,135 14 ORAS Ta 
13 68,053 10,031 235 16 173,257 #£=11,975 686 is 

4 Meeting of the Members of the 
French .__...... 6 36,320 1,885 28 5 34,156 455 144 Company will be held at the 
German ........ 4 14,475 3,152 2 4 14,475 2.500 6 Office of Messrs. Jardine, Mathe- 
| aa 1 2.749 925 1 1 2,749 150 — son & Co., Ltd., Pedder Street, 
Japanese 41 88,737 5,288 88,660. 1300 — 
Norwegian 41 108,224 51,703 268 44 113,709 11,832 219 
Panamanian 8 13,772 6,590 14080 | 
Philippine ... 7 15,619 2,474 $3 6 11,290 — 1,700 3 1. To receive and consider the 
Portuguese . 1 4,146 14 — 1 4,146 Transit — a 
Swedish __..... 10. 29,480 5,016 19 2,305 21 counts for the year ended | 
Total Foreign 185 548,251 118,023 722 191 566,590 62,378 1,265 | 
Total .... 822 961,810 219,685 1,493 330 968,734 112,966 2.874 | on. | 
2. ‘To sanction a Dividend in 
RIVER STEAMERS year 1953. | 
| 3. ct Directors. 
Cargo Passen- Cargo Passen- | 4 oint Auditors 
No. Tonnage (Tons) gers No. Tonnage (Tons) gers : PP 
Britich ...... 95 112186 2,489 28,879 94 111.483 2,732 30,819 CLOSING OF TRANSFER 
Se Eten 95 112,186 2,439 28879 94 111,483 2,732 30,819 BOOKS 
a aaaaioee ae in and out 652; tonnage 1,930,044; cargo 332,651 tons; Members of the Company will be | 
é 901. closed from 24th February, 1954, | 
River Steamers 189; tonnage 223,669; cargo 5,171 tons; passengers 59,698. to 9th March, 1954, both days in- 
Grand total: Ocean & River Steamers 841; tonnage 2,153,713; cargo clusive. 
337,822 tons; passengers 64,065. By Ord e the B bs 
y Order o e Board o 
HK Monthly Shipping Averages 1948 to 1953 Directors, | 
Steamers (In & Out) Passengers G. B. S. THOMSON, 
Ocean River Ocean River Secretary. 
No. Tonnage No. Tonnage In Out In Out 
1948 .... 470 1,310,976 598 246,172 23,583 19,547 37,529 29,769 
1949 . 620 1,652,835 673 331,492 21,952 21,564 48,496 52,620 
1950 567 1,532,799 554 415,312 10,331 9,066 63,887 65,333 
1951 478 1,828,977 352 303,861 2.871 4,532 36,708 38,335 
1952 .... 484 1,484,801 296 231,025 1,513 3,898 43,005 48,379 
1953 .... 592 1,709,407 199 178,308 1,688 2,720 29,574 33,609 
Cargo (Tons) 
Ocean River | CHINA PROVIDENT LOAN & | 
Discharged Loaded Discharged Loaded MORTGAGE CCMPANY, | 
187,552 71,047 7,488 7,369 | LIMITED | 
I 193,416 87,849 9,042 7,456 
£949 sbecedsiavareoeepsasiiveneit 272,418 128,034 8,291 10,404 At a Meeting of the Directors | 
311,160 185,732 7,893 8,943 f China Provident Loan & | 
259,735 139,518 fs Mortgage Co., Ltd. held today, | 
a otha rr 246,565 114,585 2,158 2,903 the net profit for the year ended | 
239,725 111,984 1,900 2,984 31st December, 1953, was re- | 
orted as $1,479,000, subject to | 
Highest & Lowest Ocean Cargo 1948-1953 (in tons): will re- | 
Discharged Loaded commend at the forthcoming An- | 
Highest Lowest Highest Lowest nual General Meeting that a | 
Mar, 241,574 Nov. 138,922 Dec. 122,684 Oct. 57,988 
Dec. 377,034 Feb. 179,805 Sept. 158,697 Feb. 16,461 pe 
Jan. 448,678 Aug. 252,428 Dec. 228,730 Feb. 123,112 1953. and $1.994.000 
|) Se raeee Se May 339,539 Nov. 208,717 Feb, 199,610 Sept. 104,071 carried forward to next Account. 
es Dec. 324.925 Oct. 182,495 Jan. 140,639 Apr. 93,158 
Rees Mar. 286,075 Aug. Apr. 129,969 Sept. 89,021 —= 


212,842 


282 


HONGKONG JUNKS 


January 1954 


Foreign Trade Conducted by Junks and Launches of 60 Registered Tons and under. 


JUNKS 


Reg. Tonnage 


No. of Vessels of Vessels 


Dead Weight 
Tonnage of Cargo Passengers 


No. of 


In- Out- In- Out- In- Out- In- Out- 
ward ward ward ward ward ward ward ward 
1954 
January 720 729 49,952 50,509 22,571 7,061 — — 
December 636 663 50,649 (49,021 29,816 8,827 — 
LAUNCHES 
1954 
January 178 177 4,275 4.134 620 66 — — 
December 188 179 4.277 4,256 447 
—10 —2 —122 +173 
Total Vessels entered & cleared December 1,666 108,203 N.R. Tons 
January 1,804 108,870 
+138 +667 
Total Cargo discharged and loaded December 39,090 D.W. Tons 
January 31,318 
— 7.772 


Monthly Averages—-Foreign Trade: 


1952—Vessels entered & cleared 1.922 of 138.856 N.R. Tons. 


Cargo discharged & loaded 82,112 D.W. Tons. 


1953—Vessels entered & cleared 1,944 of 120,428 N.R. Tons. 


Cargo discharged & loaded 41,586% D.W. Tons. 


Local Trade Conducted by Junks and Launches of 60 Registered Tons and under. 


JUNKS 
Reg. Tonnage Dead Weight No. of 
No. of Vessels of Vessels Tonnage of Cargo Passengers 
In- Out- In- Out- In- Out- In- Out- 
ward ward ward ward ward ward ward ward 
1954 
January 1047 1,039 27,709 27,567 21,242 4,877 — — 
December 1,221 1,227 35.681 36,179 31,952 5,675 — — 
—174 —188 —7,972 —8,612 —10,710 —798 — — 
LAUNCHES 
1954 
January 510 509 8,620 8,585 314 237 30,951 30,560 
December 486 484 8,093 8,074 178 427 33,170 32,511 
+24 +25 +527 +136 —190 —2,219 —1,951 
Total Vessels entered & cleared December 3,418 88,027 N.R. Tons 
January 3,105 72,481 
—313 —15,546 
Total Cargo discharged & loaded December 38.232 D.W. Tons 
January 26,670 
—11,562 


Monthly Averages—Local Trade: 

1952—Vessels in & out 3,695 of 137.089 N.R. Tons. 
Cargo 41,864 D.W. Tons. 

1953—Vessels in & out 3,509 of 90,964 N.R. Tons. 
Cargo 35,368 D.W. Tons. 


FAR EASTERN 


Economic REVIEW 


HONGKONG INPUSTRIAL 
REPORT 


For January 1954 


Factory Registrations—Factories and 
workshops applying to the HK Dept. of 
Labour for registration in January 
totalled 27 (HK 8, Kowloon & New 
Territcries 19), registration certificates 
cancelled numbered 16 (HK 7, K. & 
N.T. 9), applications refused were 6 
(3 & 3), illegal factories found and 
closed down numbered 12 (7 & 5), re- 
gistration certificates issued amounted 
to 26 (8 & 18). 


As at January 31, 1954, registered 
factories and workshops totalled 1667 
(HK 539, K & NT 1128), and applica- 
tions under consideration numbered 463 
(125 & 3388). 


Details of factories and workshops 
registered in January are given below, 
with the number of workers employed: 


M. W. Total 


1 Weaving (Cotton) 129 230 359 
40 86 126 
1 Paper (Dyeing) __. 32 15 47 
1 Joss Sticks _....... 5 31 36 
1 Plastic Wares ._.. 12 15 27 
25 — 25 
3 Sawmills _............ 18 — 18 
1 Metalware .......... 13 5 18 
1 Biscuits & Con- 

fectionery _..... 16 — 16 
16 — 16 
1 Canned Goods .... 12 — 12 
1 Cold Storage ._..... — 8 
1 Tooth Brushes 4 4 8 
7 7 
1 Dyestuffs. ........ 2 — 2 


Closures in January numbered 16 
employing 390 workers, 237 men and 
153 women. 


Industria! Accidents & Injuries— 
The total of industrial accidents and 
injuries reported during 1953 was 671 
involving 707 persons. The causes 
were: Machinery 163; Transport 46; 
Explosions, Fires 26; Poisonous, hot or 
corrosive substances 17; Electricity 4; 
Fall of Persons 141; Stepping on or 
striking against Objects 7; Falling Ob- 
jects 148; Fall of Ground 8; Handling 
without machinery 23; Hand Tools 17; 
Miscellaneous 107. 
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Hongkong Aviation Return 


Arrivals 


For January 1954 


Departures 


Mail Freight Mail Freight 
Passenger (Kilos) (Kilos) Passenger (Kilos) (Kilos) 

United Kingdom ... 63 5,250 ; 84 3,483 5967 
ES 19 R51 11,165 201 1,048 2071° 
East .....«. 57 275 48 418 1,124 
116 5302 134 386 968 
57 256 122 369 8,736 
445 2,960 : 480 2,082 30,083 
ae roe 569 743 1,442 334 409 4,127 
a 272 5,748 379 4,458 9,421 
73 R30 2,390 703 1,417 6,975 
530 9R8 1,720 7 569 1,375 
30 3,012 184 171 2,789 3,211 
21 75 RY 167 
RR, 13 &9 836 201 520 281 
£28 3,117 240 912 8,905 17,632 
471 919 467 2? 837 33,651 
19 6 595 40 44 2,728 
es 3,746 25,421 45,630 4,387 29,823 132,420 
Direct Transit oes 494 - 494 3,274 

Total Aircraft Departure = 226 

Tctal Aireraft Arrival = 222 

January 1954: Aircraft in and out, Passengers >; mail 55,244 kilos; Freight 


178,050 kilos. 


Monthly Averages: 
Civil Aircraft 


In Out 
1048 995 
1949 1,062 1,958 
1950 223 223 
1951 218 219 
1052 217 216 
1953 213 213 


(Centinued from page 271) 
gation of arriving and departing passengers, thus minimizing 
difficulties and delays to passengers. 
Traffic Enquiry Bureau manned by the Department of Civil 
Aviation has been provided in the main waiting hall of the 
Terminal Building to deal with air service and general en- 
quiries, and a special private lounge has been constructed 


Passengers 


for use by important passengers. 


Plans for the building of the new International Air- 


port at Paya Lebar are well 


satisfactorily. 
is progressing rapidly. 


capabie of further extension. 
The capital cost cf this new Airport will be considerable 
but is essential if Singapore is to retain its leading position 


as the focal point and junction for the air transport network 
of South-East Asia which 


Colony’s economic future. 


is of vital 


Mail (Kilos) 


In 
13,726 
13,842 
12,767 
20,916 
17,067 
19,853 


Out 


13,649 
14,576 
15,803 
21,553 
20,849 
26,080 


In addition, an Air 


advanced and proceeding 
A firm start has been made and construction 
The main runway, which will be 
8.000 feet in length, has been designed to meet all foresee- 
able requirements and, should the need ever arise, will be 


importance to the 


INTERNATIONAL SERVICES WITH FREQUENCY OF SERVICES 


twice weekly, 


Kallang Airport, 
4 Route Frequency 
Sydney/London ...... Fortnightly, 
thrice weekly 


London /Singapore 
Hongkong /Singapore 


Djakarta/Amsterdanm Weekly 
Amsterdam /Djakarta Weekly 
Amsterdam /Sydney Monthly 


Singapore 


twice fort- 
nightly, fortnightly 

Twice weekly, weekly .... 

Twice weekly 


Airline 
QEA /BOAC 


QEA/BOAC 
BOAC 


Ireight (Kilos) 


In 
42 920 
237,690 
65,912 
103,170 
80,999 
67,901 


Total for 


the year 


Singapore ....... CPA 96 
Hongkong/Saigon/ 

Singapore ....... CPA 52 
Bangkok/Singapore Siamese Airways 59 
Manila/Singapore PAA 53 
Calcutta / Bangkok / 

Calcutta/ Bangkok / 

Singapore/Sydney Bharat Airways 38 
Sydney/Colombo Air Ceylon 25 
Colombo /Sydney OPP Air Ceylon 25 
D jakarta/Singapore Garuda Indonesian 

Airways 286 
a Four times weekly, twice 
Non-scheduled ...... 218 
8.416 
- Internal Services with Frequency of Services 
Thrice “weekly .:...... FAS 305 
2,971 
AIR TRANSPORT TRAFFIC STATISTICS, 1952 
Kallang Airport, Singapore 
Traffic 

Description Arrival Departure Transit Total Number 
Passengers 66,380 64,403 14,691 145,474 
396,695 kilos 424,208 kilos 531,127 kilos 1,352,030 kilos 


Out 
100,986 


272,656 
111,645 
111,572 
130,465 
125,079 


Hongkong/Banrkok/ 


THE HONGKONG ELECTRIC 
co., LTD. 


Notice to Shareholders 


| NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN 
that the Sixty-First Ordinary 
Yearly Meeting of Shareholders 
| will be held at the Companys 
Registered Office, 4th Floor, P. & 
©. Building, on Thursday, the 
| 18th day of March, 1954, at 11 
a.m. for the purpose of receiving 
' and considering the Reports of 
the Directors and of the Auditors 
and the Profit and Loss Account 
for the year ended 3list Decem- 
ber, 1953, and the Balance Sheet 
as at that date and for the elec- 
tion of Directors and the ap- 
pointment of Auditors. 


The Register of Transfers of 
the Company will be closed from 
Saturday, the 6th day of March, 
to Thursday, the 18th day of 
March, 1954, both days inclusive. 

By Order of the Board, 
GIBB, LIVINGSTON & CO., LTD., 
Agents. 


Hong Kong, 22nd February, 1954. 


Freight 1,168,148 kilos 2,918,313 kilos 382,005 kilos 4,468,466 kilos 
Number of civil aircraft engaged on internal services ...... 19 


Number of arrivals of civil aircraft from outside territory .. 2,712 
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FAR EASTERN 


ECONOMIC REVIEW 


FINANCE & COMMERCE 


CHINA-PCLAND AGREEMENT 


An agreement covering the exchange 
of goods and payments has _ been 
signed between the Peking Govern- 


ment and Poland. Under the  agree- 
ment, China will send to Poland 
industrial oils, oilseed. non-ferrous 


metals, minerals, raw materials, _ silk 
products, cotton and other textile raw 
materials, rice, tea, tobacco and other 
goods. 


Poland would send China complete 
sets of factory equipment, lathes, roll- 
ed metals, pharmaceuticals, laboratory 
apparatus, fabrics, sugar, paper and 
other industrial products. 


US$ AND RUBLE 


An international movement against 
the dollar will probably gain wide pub- 
licity though it may become a real issue 
only during the latter part of the year. 
Moscow is preparing another upvalua- 
tion of the ruble, i.e, in terms of the 
U.S. dollar and also of gold. Such a 
step would not change the internal 
price system in Russia. The direct im- 
pact on international trade will be 
slight, except for satellite countries 
which will be losers, and also for those 
who are holding ruble accounts; for 
example, as the result of advance 
commitments in terms of Eastern clear- 


ing exchange with payments to be 
made in clearing rubles. Also the 
transit trade between Communist 


China and the Western world will be- 
come more profitable to Russia at a 
higher rate for the ruble. But another 
point may gain even’ greater impor- 
tance: A campaign will start against 
the U.S. dollar positions and the dollar 
price for gold, in support of a higher 
gcld price. The prophets of a_ busi- 
ness doom or of an economic crisis in 
America may turn around and declare 
that their forecasts have failed to 
materialize because the U.S. Adminis- 
tration has given another inflationary 
injection to the economy, ie., at the 
expense of the value of the dollar. It 
is true that the U.S. Administration 
will net hesitate to increase deficit 
spending in support of business con- 
ditions and of the fight against unem- 
ployment if necessary.—G. Reimann 
New York. 


JAPANESE YEN AND CLEARING 
EXCHANGE 


Devaluation of the Japanese Yen is 
once again rumoured about in Tokvo. 
and it may be announced after’ the 
official import budget (by April, 1954). 
It seems to be a matter of prudence 
and caution therefore to minimize 
long-term holdings of Yen and to ad- 
just Yen commitments accordingly. A 
flight of capital from Japan is said to 
be starting. Such a movement is 


reflected in the free market rates 
(payments) for the Yen. They are 
consistently weakening. There is one 
way to escape from devaluation or to 
postpone such a step: Greater use of a 
system of multiple rates, of “cheap” 
Yen or premium payments for scarce 
foreign currencies in connection with 
exports of Japanese goods, and also 
of direct export subsidies on barter 
and compensation deals. The Japanese 
Government may widen the scope of 
barter and compensation trade _ for 
Japanese export goods that are meet- 
ing sales difficulties abroad. Such 
deals already play a great role in in- 
ternational trade. For example, oil 
well casings (A.P.I. Specifications) are 
officially quoted at US$175_ ton 
(fcb U.S. pert). Through barter deals 
Japan is able to sell them at a price 
of $165 per ton (cif U.S. ports). This 
is a typical case for the effect of the 
new opportunities with barter and com- 
pensation deals on competitive markets. 
Even devaluation will not necessarily 
eliminate a system of multiple rates on 
the basis of switch and barter or com- 
pensation deals. There will be con- 
tinuous need for the use of surplus 
cleering balances and a willingness to 
accept payment in bilateral clearing 
exchange in trade with third countries, 
if Japan is in need of such clearing 
exchange payments (deficit position). 
But, in principle, Japan will have to 
choose either to follow the path of 
foreign exchange liberalization and 
equalization of competitive conditions, 
or subsidies and multiple rate, and 
then Japan will have to devalue her 
currency. Otherwise export subsidies 
and foreign exchange or foreign trade 
controls will continue to be necessary 
and expedient. 


The impact of a Yen devaluation on 
international trade will be felt on many 
markets. As an industrial competitor, 
Great Britain and to some extent also 
Germany feel Japan’s growing strength 
as an exporter. At the same_ time, 
world market prices for a number of 
Far Eastern export commodities will 
be under’ pressure. Another factor 
will have to be considered too. Japan 
may make her own contribution to the 
international controversy on the pro- 
gress of soft currencies towards con- 
vertibility. Without devaluation, Japan 
will not be able to go beyond the 
transfer rights for foreign investors 
now already existing and will not be 
able to move decisively towards real 
convertibility. 


Brazilian-Japanese clearing funds 
(payment to Japan) are again being 
offered at a discount of about 7% 
after a period of complete inactivity 
of the market in this type of clearing 
exchange. Exports from Japan to the 
U.S. may again be arranged via Brazil. 
During the first half of February, Japan 
has purchased substantial amounts of 
Finnish pulp and other commodities. 


It is expected that by the beginning 
of February the favorable balance 
which Japan had with Finland of 
$836,000 as of December 31, 1953 will 
turn into a deficit of probably 1 to 
1% million dollars. Therefore, avail- 
ability of Finnish-Japanese clearing 
funds at substantial discounts for pur- 
chases of Japanese goods for shipment 
to the United States should be ex- 


pected. The proposed link or barter 
transactions of Cuban sugar 
against raw silk and other Japanese 


commodities has resulted in an upswing 
of the discount rates of the clearings 
into Japan. In particular, the Bra- 
zilian-Japanese clearing discount jump- 
ed to 7%%. Various sellers are trying 
to liquidate their long positions and 
inviting bids at even higher discounts. 
The authorities decided to allocate $3 
millicn instead of $4.4 million to be 
available for shipment of dollar goods 
to Sweden, with Sweden paying to 
Japan. Sweden will have a _ preferen- 
tial list for certain U.S. industrial 


goods. MITI, Tekyo, has approached 
several Japanese export-import firms 
and advised them that they would 


favorably consider’ applications’ for 
switch up to one million U.S. dollars 
worth of U.S. commodities to Italy. 
Payment from Italy would ac- 
cepted within the Japanese-Italian 
clearing at a premium of 3% to 4%, 
and the American exporter will be 
reimbursed in free U.S. dollars. This 
development is based on an increase 
of the Japanese indebtedness to Italy 
(an additional amount of $500,000) 
raising the debit balance from Decem- 
ber 31, 1953 of $1,421,000 to a total 
of $1,921,000. 


HONGKONG COMPANY 
INCORPORATIONS 


The following new private companies 
were incorporated in Hongkong during 
the week ended February 20, 1954:— 


Diawatch Limited—Merchants, ex- 
porters and importers, etc.; Nominal 
Capital, HK$500,000; Subscribers: F. D. 
Hammond, Flat 36, Dina House, Dud- 
dell Street, Hongkong, Solicitor; Harold 
Caine, 56, Ruttan Building, Duddell 
Street, Hongkong, Solicitor. 


Hongtex Limited—Manufacturers, 
silk mercers, spinners, etc.; Nominal 
Capital, HK$50,000; Registered Office, 
Room 501, Victory House, Wyndham 
Street. Victoria, Hongkong; Subscri- 
bers: Edwin Karl Julius Wagner, 22, 
Peak Road, Flat No. 1, Hongkong, 
Company Director; Hermann Georg 
Knecht, 22, Péak Road, Flat No. 1, 
Hongkong, Company’s Representative; 
Howard David Hoffman, 22, Peak Road, 
Flat No. 1, Hongkong, Companies Re- 
presentative. 


Lantao Develcpment Company 
Limited—To acquire by purchase, lease 
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or otherwise howsoever, any  conces- 
sions grants, rights, etc, Nominal 
Capital, HK$1,000,000; Subscribers: 


John Louis Marden, 457, The Peak, 
Hongkong, Company Director; Denis 
Henry Hazell, 15, Peak Road, Hong- 
kong, Company Partner; To On Wong, 
3, Kotewall Road, Hongkong, Merchant; 
J. J. Brennan, 1, Lindo Court, Kow- 
loon, Company Director; Gerard Oliver 
Jones, 4B, Fook Kwan Avenue, Tai 
Hang Road, Hongkong, Merchant; S. 
M. Churn, “Pinecrest”, Taipo Road, 
Kowloon, Company Director; James 
Wood, c/o Goddard & Douglas, King’s 
Building, Hongkong, Marine Surveyor. 


Kishinchand Chellaram (1954) 
Limited—-Spinners, weavers, manufac- 
turers, etc.; Nominal Capital, HK$10,- 
000,000; Registered Office, Room 212, 
Prince’s Building, Ice House Street, 
Victoria, Hongkong; Subscribers: 
Sammy N. Shroff, 61, Dina House, Dud- 
dell Street, Hongkong, Merchant; K. H. 
Moorjani, 17, Robinson Road, Hong- 
kong, Merchant. 


HONGKONG SHARE MARKET 


Monday: The Market was sluggish 
and fractional declines were the rule 
where changed. Sellers for Utilities in 
particular were prominent and offer- 
ings were not fully absorbed by the 
close, but Lands and Hotels were fair- 
ly steady in slow trading. Elsewhere 
no special comment was applicable and 
the tone throughout was easier. 


Tuesday: In the absence of fresh in- 
centives, the Market again eased over 
a large front and losses were about 
evenly distributed. Activity was con- 
fined to small. sales, however, as buyers 
showed extreme caution before making 
commitments. Public Utilities were 
always under’ pressure and moved to 
lower levels, but Unions were steady. 
No special feature was noted elsewhere 
and the list closed heavy. 


Wednesday: The selling wave of 
previous days slowed down and signs 
of steadiness were discernible. First to 
attract support were Utility shares, and 
Electrics in particular were scarce. 
Bargain hunters were also in evidence 
at the Dairy and Realty counters, and 
in quiet trading, the undertone at 
noon was a shade better. 


Thursday: Wednesday’s firmer trend 
was well maintained and _ occasional 
fresh advances’ were noted in Utility 
shares and Textiles. The turnover was 
again below average due to shortage 
of supplies, but the undertone at the 
close was very steady. 

Friday: The Market was slightly 
better and scattered gains were regis- 
tered. Hotels, Realties and Textiles all 
came in for attention but Utilities re- 
mained quietly unaltered. The _ under- 
again very 
steady. The cubscription list for the 
issue at par of 1,249,993 ordinary 
shares of Allied Investors Corporation 
Ltd. was oversubscribed some _ four 
times, and the shares will receive official 
listing from Monday, March 1, 1954. 


._the Scheduled Territories 


Dividends 


The Directors of the Hongkong 
Electric Co., Ltd., at the forthcoming 
meeting of shareholders to be held on 
Thursday, March 18, 1954, will re- 
commend, subject to audit, the payment 
of a final dividend of $1.50 per share, 
free of tax. The Directors also an- 
nounce that a reduction in rates will 
come into force on April 1, 1954. 


At a meeting last week of the Direc- 
tors of North Point Wharves, Ltd. the 
net profit for the nine months ended 
December 31, 1953, was reported as 
$421,000. The Directors will recom- 
mend at the forthcoming annual gen- 
eral meeting that a dividend of 37% 
cents per share, free of tax, be de- 
clared in respect of the nine months 
ended December, 31, 1953, and that 
$702,000 be carried to next account. 
Since the fifth annual general meeting 
of shareholders, this Company has 
become a subsidiary of China Pro- 
vident Loan and Mortgage Co., Ltd., 
and the Directors have, for convenience, 
altered the financial period to coincide 
with that Company’s year. 


At a meeting last week of the Direc- 
tors of China Provident Loan & Mort- 
gage Co., Ltd., the net profit for the 
year ended December 31, 1952, was 
reported as $1,479,000, subject to audit. 
The Directors will recommend at the 
forthcoming annual general meeting 
that a dividend of $1 and a bonus of 20 
cents per share, both free of tax, be 
declared in respect of the year 1953, 
and $1,994,000 carried forward to next 
account. 

The Directors of Hongkong Tram- 
ways Limited, will at the forthcoming 
ordinary yearly meeting of  share- 
holders to be held on Wednesday, March 
31. 1954, recommend the payment of 
a final dividend of $1.80 per share, 
less tax, for the year ended December 
31, 1953. 

The Directors of the Hongkong Rope 
Manufacturing Co., Ltd. will recom- 
mend at the forthcoming annual gen- 


‘eral meeting payment, subject to audit, 


of a dividend of $1 per share, free of 
tax. 


HK RE-EXPORT OF JAPANESE 
ORIGIN GOODS | 


The HK Dept. .of Commerce and 
Industry has announced under date of 
Feb. 11th that export licences may 
now be issued for the’ re-export of 
Japanese origin goods to any part of 
(formerly 
known as the Sterling Area). Entry 
into these territories of such goods 
from Hongkong will be subject to im- 
port licence unless they are consider- 
ed by the territories concerned as 
having acquired Hongkong origin by 
undergoing processing in the Colony 
amounting to at least 25% of the 
finished cost. Exporters are therefore 
advised in their own interests to en- 
sure that such licences have been ob- 
tained by the importers before con- 
cluding a_ transaction. 
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Subject to existing arrangements in 
regard to strategic and restricted com- 
modities, Hongkong import licences and 
exchange will continue to be freely 
granted for imports from Japan both 
for local consumption or for export. 


The re-export of Japanese origin 
goods to non-Sterling Area destinations 
still requires an export licence which 
will normally be granted unless the 
goods are restricted or, in the case 
of some destinations, are of strategic 
significance. | 


HONGKONG EXPORT CONTROLS 


The HK Dept. of Commerce ard 
Industry has announced under date of 
Feb. 10th that the following articles 
may be imported under licence with- 
out Essential Supplies Certificates, and 
“may be re-exported under licence to 
any  destination’’: Corrugated and 
opaque perspex; Plastic finished goods 
including tablecovers; Circular saws 
for wood; Bandsaws for woodworking 
machines; Hacksaw blades for hand- 
held hacksaws; Taps and dies supplied 
in proprietary sets, with die stocks 
end tap wrenches; Valve characteristic 
meters; Universal bridges (electrical 
measurement instruments). 


The release of the above eight items 
is the third group since August last 
year and brings the total number of 
items released to date from the 
Colony’s embargo list to 28. 


A. S. WATSON & COMPANY, LTD. 


Annual Meeting of Shareholders 


A net profit of $1,406,579 for the 
year 1953 was announced at the or- 
dinary yearly meeting of Messrs. A. S. 
Watson & Co., Ltd. held last week. 
A dividend of $2 per share was de- 
clared. 


In his address the Chairman stated: 
The net profit for the year amounted 
to $1,406,579, to which has to be added 
the balance brought forward from the 
previous year of $198,329, and also 
the sum of $200,000, which was ori- 
ginally provided as a_ precautionary 
measure for taxation for the year 
1953/54 but is now no longer required 
as we have been advised by the Inland 
Revenue Department that the sum of 
$1,500,000 paid to our late General 
Managers as compensation for loss of 
office is allowable as a charge in as- 
sessing the Profits Tax due for that 
year. From this total of $1,804,908 
has to be deducted the transfer of 
$200,000 to Provision for Taxation 
1954/55, leaving a sum available for 
appropriation of $1,604,908, which 
your Directors recommend be dealt 
with as follows: To pay a dividend of 
$2 per share for the year free of tax, 


$1,000,000; to transfer to General 
Reserve, $400,000; to write off the 
Compensation for Loss of Office to 


the late General Managers, $150.000; 
and carry forward to the next account, 
$54,908. It will be observed from the 
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Profit and Loss Account that the value 
of land at Canton has been written 
down by $100,492. This asset now 
stands in the books at a nominal value 
of $1. This is the first full year’s 
trading in which no commission has 
been paid to the late General Managers 
and your Directors consider that the 
sum of $150,000, recommended as an 
apprepriation, is a reasonable reduc- 
tion for the year to the compensation 
for less of their office, bringing this 
account down to $850,000. 


As has been impressed upon you on 
many previous occasions, the aerated 
water section is the biggest contribu- 
tor towards the profits of your Com- 
pany. Due to the general shortage of 
money and adverse trading conditions 
pertaining locally over the year under 
review, the aerated water trade 
as a whole suffered a_ considerable 
drop in consumption. In_ spite of 


this and an increase in the’ keen- 
ness of competition in both the _ local 
and export markets, I am_ pleased 


to report that we have managed to 
maintain our turnover for the year 
with. however, a somewhat reduced 
margin of profit, while the other De- 
partments have contributed their ex- 
pected quotas towards the final results 
from trading. 

From the Balance Sheet, you will 
observe that under Current Liabilities, 
Sundry Creditors at approximately 
$480,000 is some $890,000 lower than 
the figure for the preceding year. This 
is accounted for by the payment of 
$875.000 during 1953 being accumu- 
lated Profits Tax covering assessments 
for the years 1950/1, 1951/2 and 
1952/3. This payment, however, re- 
flects the increase in our’ overdraft 
with our Bankers. Under current as- 
sets, it will be seen that stocks in 
hand and in transit are some three 
lakhs lower in comparison with the 
previous year’s figure. This reduction 
has only been achieved by an increas- 
ingly close scrutiny control by 
the staff over the supply and require- 
ment position in the multitudinous 
items necessary to the successful run- 
ning of business with the diverse 
undertakings such as ours. 


Last year, I made reference to our 
Associated Company in Malaya, A. 5B. 
Watson & Co. (Malaya) Ltd., which 
was registered for the purpose. of 
manufacturing and marketing in that 
territory our aerated waters and Medi- 
cinal specialties under a_ franchise 
agreement. Unfortunately, very little 
progress has been made which is due 
primarily to the death of our late Mr. 
Wm. Paterson, who personally 
conducting these affairs, and his un- 
timely death has consequently retarded 
progress. Negotiations are still pro- 
ceeding with a view to implementing 
the agreement with the Malayan Syndi- 
cate to commence manufacture of our 
products in that market. 


In view of the conditions ruling 
during 1953 in trade generally and in 
the aerated water trade in particular, 
I am sure you will be satisfied with the 


results that have been achieved. How- 
ever, the Company is working under 
difficulties as the cash_ position is 
unsatisfactory. Our volume of trade 
is now such that stocks to a value of 
nearly $5,000,000 require to be carried 
and, in addition, Bank facilities to 
the extent of nearly $3,000,000 were 
necessary at the height of our season 
last year. It is with the object of 
correcting in scme measure this un- 
satisfactory and somewhat costly state 
cf affairs that the Directors have de- 
cided to offer for subscription the re- 
maining unissued shares. According- 
ly, those Sharehclders whose names 
appear on the Register today will be 
offered the remaining 100,000 unissued 
shares of the Ccempany’s Capital at the 
nominal! value of $10 each on the basis 
of one new share for every five cld 
shares held, payment for such shares to 
be made before April 30, 1954. 


SINGAPORE SHARE MARKET 


To meet the minimum requirements 
cf exactitude, any market report 
covering the period under review would 
have to impress upon its readers that 
the one outstanding feature was the 
marked increase in investment in local 
Industrials. The turnover, in which 
Tin and Rubber shares took a minor 
part, was the highest so far this year. 
The Investors Chronicle points out that 
the British Industrial share index has 
reacted sharply after narrowly failing 
to 1egain its January 1947 record but 
that the yield is now over 54% as 
against 34% in 1947. Also, the up- 
trend cf dividends is likely to ccntinue 
for some time, as profits now being 
repoited show increases and the re- 
cent spate of scrip issues also presages 
some higher distributions. Therefore, 
it concludes, after the present reaction 
prices shovld rise again. In the case of 
the United States, “the most profitable 
recession in history’ appears at rre- 
sent to be the answer despite the fact 
that Mr. Eisenhower is waiting till 
March before deciding whether it really 
is a recession. 

Investment funds covered a wide 
spread with Wearnes, Fraser & Neave 
and Malayan Breweries attracting the 
main share. With the exception of 
Preweries, increased bids found scrip 
readily available. Both Straits Steam- 
ship and Straits Traders advanced, to 
$21 and $21%_ respectively, whilst 
United Engineers and Straits Times 
had a considerable turnover but little 
price movement. Supporters of Singa- 
pore Traction Ords paid 26/3 to 26/6 
exclusive of stemps and Consolidated 
Tin Smelter Ords were taken in 
quantity up to 25/-. Exceptionally, 
Malayan Cement’ eased to $1.27 and 
Malayan Collieries to 80 cents. Al- 
most every month we hear of another 
dredge approaching the end of its 
ground and no new property available. 
Thus, taking into consideration the de- 
rletion cf tin reserves, the holder of 
tin shares who can take a long view 
should have little to worry’ about. 
However that may be, in the present 
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market in tin shares the majority of 
those interested take only the very 
short view, as well they may when even 
leading lights in Tin are doubtful 
whether the International Tin Scheme 
will function successfully. Rantau 
came back again as a leader’ with 
business in quantity not only ready but 
also forward, at prices between $2.12 
and $2.10. Apart from Rantau. a 
fairly wide selection of local tins had 
a few transactions of which Klang 
River, on rumours of an approaching 
dividend, showed improvement but 
Lower Perak eased to 11/1% ed and 
Austral Amalgamated, with a dividend 
again passed by, had business down 
to 11/-. 

After a certain amount of research, 
primarily actuated by the _ prevailing 
low prices of rubber shares, the con- 
clusion is that amongst the best 
estates, shares can be acquired at a 
figure which’ represents little more 
than some companies liquid assets. 


Business Done 13th-19th February 
1954. 
Industria's: Consclidated Tin Smel- 


ter Ords. 24/9 to 25/- Fraser & Neave 
Ords. $2.02 to $2.07%. Gammons 
$3.02%, Jackson & Co. $1.55 to $1.50, 


Malayan Cement $1.28, Malayan Col- 
lieries 80 cts. and 81 cts., Maynards 
$20.00, Sime Darby $1.97, Straits 
Times $2.67% $2.70, Straits 
Traders $21.15 to $21.25, Straits 
Steamship $20.40 to $21.10, Singa- 


pere Traction Co. Ords. 26/2 to 26/6, 
United Engineers Ords. $13.75 to 
$13.95 ed cb, Wearne Bros. $2.28 to 
$2.32. 


Tins: Hong Fatt $1.26, Jelebu 65 
cts, Klang River $2.42% and_ $2.45, 
Petaling $2.40 cd, Rantau $2.10 to 
$2.12 to $2.10, Telok Kruin $1.60, 
Austral Amal. 11/3 te 11/-, Kuala 


Kampar 31/- to 30/9 to 31/-, Larut 
10/10%, Lower Perak 11/6 to 11/1% 
ed, Raubs $1.30, Rawang Tin 8/3 to 
8/6, Rawang Cons. 44/6, Thabawleik 
34/44%, ed, Hitam Tin 40 cts, London 
Tin 5/6. Renong Tin 10/-. 


Rubber: Amal. Malay $1.02%, Ayer 
Panas 62 cts and 62 cts, Batu Lintang 
$1.05, Bukit Sembawang 2/9 and 2/634 
excluding stamp. Benta 61 cts, Kempas 
$1.05 and $1.07, Riverview 3/1% ed, 
Singapore United 3/2, Suloh 25 ets, 
Tapah $1.15 to $1.20. 


Overseas Investments: British: Bri- 
tish Borneo Pet. 38/9 to 37/6, Con- 
solidated Zine 28/-, Kern Oil 14/10%, 
Old Silkstene Collieries 12/334, Silver 


Line 19/6. Australian: Pekos fully 
paid A 5/7, to 5/9, Peko Rights A 
3/1% to 3/2. Sovth African: Free 


State Geduld 95/- and 94/-. 


HONGKONG REALTY & TRUST 
COMPANY, LTD. 


At an extraordinary general meet- 
ing of shareholders of the Hongkong 
Realty & Trust Company, Ltd., it was 
agreed that the Company should in- 
crease its capital from HK$5,000,000 
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to $100,000,000 by the creation of 95 
million additional shares of $1 each. 
The proposal was carried unanimously. 
In his speech the Chairman said: “An 
increase in authorised capital ~ is such 
a commonplace occurrence in the cor- 
porate life cf a company that it is 
usually accepted without much com- 
ment, and it is, of course, one of the 
functions of management to ensure 
that sufficient unissued capital remains 
available for the purposes of the com- 
pany without the delays involved in 
calling extracrdinary ‘meetings. Such 
a large increase as is now contem- 
plated, however, demands some detail- 
ed explanations. 


“In the first place I would inform 
you that unlike the case in many 
countries, including the United King- 
dom, the Ordinances of the Colony do 
not provide for additional tax on au- 
thorised capital beyond the amount of 
$5,000,000 so that it will cost the 
Company nothing to increase 
nominal capital to the sum suggested. 
Business amounted in the aggregate 
to very large sums indeed has been 
proposed to the Company and whilst 
that immediately under consideration 
would not involve the issue of the 
large amounts which would be avai'- 
able if you agree to the proposal, our 


capital structure, actual and potential, 
is likely te be submitted to inspection 
abroad and we should be handicapped 
in negotiations if other parties were 
advised that we were unable to enter 
into arrangements upon our mere 
undertaking to propose’ increases of 
authorised capital to our shareholders. 
There are other aspects to such negotia- 
tions which will readily suggest them- 
selves to you in which a large an- 
thorised capital is advantageous. 


“T need hardly say that there is no 
immediate intention to take advantage 
of these new proposed facilities and 
shareholders will be kept informed of 
any major development which may 
affect their interests.”’ 


MACAO FIRECRACKER EXPORTS 
TO USA 


The US authorities have set the 
import quota for 1954 for Chinese 
firecrackers from Macao at US$800 


thousand. This figure is the same as 
for last year which was allowed _ to 
reach the amount of US$850 thousand. 


The US Treasury does not require 
firecracker manufacturers in Macao 
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to use raw material of Formosan origin 
in their production. production 
end of the firecrackers is inter- 
fered with. 


There is no quota for Hongkong be- 
cause Macao, firstly, is the main source 
of firecracker supply for this British 
colony and, secondly, for lack of 
“direct” shipping facilities. Macao ex- 
ports its firecrackers to the United 
States via Hongkong. 


MALAYAN TIN EXPORTS 


Malayan exports of tin to the United 
States in 1953 were the _ highest in 
three years. Exports of tin’ to the 
United States rose from about 2,500 
tens in 1951 to more than 19,000 tons 
in 1952 and to more than 380,000 tons 
last year. Second to the United States 
in the importation of Malayan tin in 
1953 was the continent of Europe, 
which took 12,800 tons. In addition, 
about 6,000 tons went to the United 
Kingdom. Total Malayan tin exports 
in 1953 came to 61,700 tons. 


. ‘ 
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The most luxurious and fully air-conditioned and centrally heated Hotel in the Colony. 


MIRAMAR 


134 NATHAN ROAD, KOWLOON 


53011 -5 
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EXTRAORDINARY GENERAL MEETING 


THE HONGKONG LAND INVESTMENT AND AGENCY 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


NOTICE TO SHAREHOLDERS 


NOTICE is hereby given that an EXTRAORDINARY GENERAL 
MEETING of the Shareholders of THE HONGKONG LAND INVESTMENT 
AND AGENCY COMPANY, LIMITED, will be held at the Offices of 
Messrs. Jardine, Matheson and Company Limited, Pedder Street, Hong 
Kong, on Monday, the 29th day of March, 1954, at 12.10 p.m. or so soon 
thereafter as the Annual General Meeting convened for the same day 
at Noon shall have been concluded for the purpose of considering and, 
if thought fit, passing the following Resolutions as Ordinary Resolutions :— 
“(1) That it is desirable to capitalise the sum of $3,750,000.00 (being part 
of the undivided capital profits of the Company standing to the credit of 
the Company’s Building Development Reserve Account) and accordingly 
that such sum of $3,750,000.00 be capitalised and distributed among the 
members of the Company on the footing that they become entitled thereto 
as Capital and that such Capital sum be applied on behalf of the persons 
who on the 29th day of March, 1954, were registered as the holders of 
the 750,000 issued shares of the Company in payment in full for 150,000 
unissued shares of the Company of $25.00 each, and that such 150,000 shares 
credited as fully paid be accordingly issued and allotted to such persons 
respectively in the proportion of three such new shares for every fifteen 
of the said 750,000 shares then held by such persons respectively, and that 
the shares so allotted shall be treated for all purposes as an increase of 
the nominal amount of the Capital of the Company held by each such 
shareholder, and not as income, and that such shares shall rank for dividend 
as from the lst day of January, 1954, and in all other respects pari passu 
with the existing issued shares of the Company and that no fractional 
certificates snall be issued but that shares representing fractions shall be 
allotted to a trustee to be nominated by the Directors upon trust for sale 
on such conditions as they consider expedient, and the nett proceeds of 
sale shall be distributed proportionately amongst those members who would 
otherwise be entitled to such fractions and in satisfaction thereof. 


(2) a. That 100,000 unissued shares of the Company of $25.00 each 
forming part of the Company’s nominal Capital be offered to the members 
of the Company appearing in the Company’s Register of Members on the 
29th day of March, 1954, as the holders of the 750,000 issued shares of 
the Company at par and so that each of such members or their approved 
nominees shall be entitled on payment of the full nominal value of $25.00 
per share to apply for and take up unissued shares of the Company in the 
proportion of two of the unissued shares for every fifteen issued shares 
held by such member on the 29th day of March, 1954, and upon the footing 
that the sum of $25.00 be paid in respect of each such unissued share on 
acceptance of the offer and in any case not later than the 30th day of 
June, 1954, and that the shares the subject matter of the offer shall rank 
for dividend as from the Ist day of January, 1954, and in all other respects 
pari passu with the existing issued shares of the Company and that. such 
offer be made by notice sent by post to each shareholder appearing on the 
Company’s Register of Members on the 29th day of March, 1954, specifying 
the number of shares to which the member is entitled, and that if not 
accepted by payment by the shareholder or his approved nominee on or 
before the 30th day of June, 1954, shall be deemed to be declined and 
that the Directors shall be at liberty to dispose of any shares not accepted 
by payment on or before the 30th day of June, 1954, in response to such 
offer at such time and in such manner and upon such terms as they consider 
expedient. | 

b. That no fractional Certificates shall be issued but shares repre- 
senting fractions shall be sold and the nett proceeds of sale (less the 
amount of $25.00 for each share payable on acceptance) shall be distributed 
proportionately amongst those members who would otherwise be entitled to 
such fractions and in satisfaction thereof.” 


The Register of Members of the Companv will be closed from Monday 
the 15th day of March, 1954, until Monday the 29th day of March, 1954, 
both days inclusive during which period no transfer of shares can be 
registered. 
By Order of the Board of Directors. 
B. C. FIELD, 
Manager & Secretary. 


| ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


| 

| | THE HONGKONG LAND 
| | INVESTMENT & AGENCY 
| COMPANY, LIMITED 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN 
that the SIXTY-SECOND AN- 
NUAL GENERAL MEETING of 
SHAREHOLDERS in this Com- 
pany will be held at the Offices 
of Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & 
Co., Ltd., Pedder Street, on MON- 
DAY, the 29th day of March, 
1954 at Noon, for the purpose of | 
receiving the Report of the 
Directors together with the 
Statement of Accounts for the 
year ended 21st December, 1953, 
to elect Directors and to appoint 
Auditors. 


The REGISTER OF MEMBERS 
of the Company will be closed 
from MONDAY, the 15th day of 
March, 1954 to MONDAY, the 
29th day of March, 1954, both 
days inclusive, during’ which 
) period no transfer of shares can 
be registered. 


By Order of the Board of 
Directors. 


B. C. FIELD, 
Manager & Secretary. 


Published and edited by ERIC 
E. HALPERN for and on behalf 
of The Far Eastern Economic Re- 
| view Ltd., at 322, Queen’s Build- 
| ing, Victoria, Hongkong.—Tele- 
phone: 32429. Cables: Ficom. 

The Far Eastern Economic 
Review is published weekly and 
printed in Hongkong by _ the 
| Graphic Press Ltd., 4, Queen’s 
| Road, C. 
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Overseas $93 or £6.0.0-or 
US$16.- 
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THE MERCANTILE BANK OF INDIA, LIMITED 


(REGISTERED IN LONDON, UNDER THE COMPANIES ACTS OF 1862 TO 1890, ON 2ND DECEMBER, 1892) 


Reserves and Undivided Profits .. .... ... .... 1,700,143 47 } 
Head Office: Agents in New York: 
15, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 3. Chase National Bank of the City of New York 
Branches & Agencies: Bank of Montreal 
INDIA CEYLON MALAYAN HONGKONG . 
BOMBAY COLOMBO FEDERATION 7, Queen’s Road, C. 
DELHI JAFFNA KOTA BHARU 
HOWRAH KANDY KUALA LIPIS SHANGHAI 
MADRAS BURMA KUALA LUMPUR THAILAND 
PAKISTAN RANGOON BANGKOK 
CHITTAGONG PENANG JAPAN 
KARACHI MAURITIUS OSAKA 
KHULNA PORT LOUIS SINGAPORE TOKYO 


A. G. DONN, Manager, Hong Kong. 


BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY KIND TRANSACTED 
CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
TRUSTEE AND EXECUTORSHIPS UNDERTAKEN BY THE BANK’S TRUSTEE COMPANIES. 


GILMAN € COMPANY LTD. 


@ MERCHANTS 
@ SHIPPING AND’ INSURANCE 
@ LLOYDS AGENTS 


HEAD OFFICE: 4A DES VOEUX ROAD. CENTRAL, HONG KONG. CABLES: CILMAN HONG KONG. 


WHEELOCK MARDEN LIMITED 


701/7 Edinburgh House, P.O. Box 85, Hong Kong 
Cable address: WHEELOCK HONG KONG 


FINANCE 
SHIPPING 
SHIPBUILDING 
SALVAGE 
REAL ESTATE 
MERCHANDISING 
INSURANCE 
WAREHOUSING 
AVIATION 


MOTOR VEHICLES 
TEXTILES 


The Wheelock Marden Group have offices in New York, Tokyo, Yokohama, 
Kobe, Osaka, Shanghai, Singapore, London and principal cities in the U.K. 
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A. R. BURKILL & SONS, LTD. 


(INCORPORATED IN THE COLONY OF HONGKONG) 


IMPORTERS & EXPORTERS 


Hongkong: No. 101/2 Edinburgh House, Queen’s Road, C. - 


Shanghai: 1, Chung Shan Lu (E.I.) (The Bund). 


Secretaries, General Managers and/or Agents of:— 


ANGLO-FRENCH LAND INVESTMENT CO., LTD. 


MAJOR BROTHERS, LTD. (PROPRIETORS KIANGSU 
CHEMICAL WORKS) 


AMALGAMATED RUBBER ESTATES LTD. 


Sele Agents: 
ESSEX & SUFFOLK EQUITABLE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY, LTD. 
BRITISH ALUMINIUM CO., LTD., LONDON. 
Aluminium of every description. 
HOWARDS OF ILFORD, LTD. 
Fine chemicals. 
THE THERMAL SYNDICATE, LTD., LONDON. 
‘Industrial and Laboratory Silica Ware. 


ERINOID LIMITED, STROUD 
Plastics 


EXECUTORS | 


AND 


TRUSTEES 


FOR THE 


COLONY 


AND THE 


FAR EAST 


HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK HONGKONG (TRUSTEE) LIMITED — 


lee Trust Corporation of the 
HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION 
HONGKONG | 
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DODWELL COMPANY 


LTD. 


HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK 


BUILDING 
HONG KONG 
| P.O. Box No. 36 Telephone No. 28021 


Importers, Exporters, Shipping and 
Insurance Agents, Machinery and 
Contracting Engineers, Refrigeration 
Engineers, Office Equipment Experts, 
Wines and Spirits Stockists, Suppliers 
of Ships’ Paints, Provisions and 
Pharmaceuticals. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
24,5T. MARY AXE, LONDON, E.C.3 


BRANCHES: 
HONG KONG MANILA 
TOKYO NEW YORK 
YOKOHAMA VANCOUVER 
NAGOYA COLOMBO 
KOBE CANTON’ 
OSAKA FOOCHOW" 


* Business temporarily suspended. 


SUBSIDIARIES :— 
Dodsal Limited, Bombay. 
Dodwell & Co., (Aust.) Pty. Ltd., Australia. 


Dodwell & Co. (East Africa) Ltd., Nairobi, 
Kenya. 


Gardner Diesel Engines, Ltd., Vancouver 


JARDINE, MATHESON 


& 


14/18, PEDDER STREET, 
HONG KONG 


HONG KONG, CHINA, JAPAN 
TAIWAN & KOREA 


Importers and Exporters, 

Tea and General Merchants, 

Insurance, Shipping and 
Air Transport 


GENERAL MANAGERS: 


The Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 
The Australia China Line 

The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Jardine Aircraft, Maintenance Co., Ltd. 


GENERAL AGENTS: 


Lombard Insurance Co., Limited 
British Overseas Airways Corporation 


AGENTS: 


Glen Line Limited 

Royal Mail Lines Limited 

Prince Line Limited 

Western Canada Steamships Co., Ltd. 
Pacific Transport Lines, Inc. 

Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd. 

The Union-Castle Mail Steamship Co., Ltd. 
Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Atlas Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Queensland Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Bankers and Traders Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Thistle Insurance Co., Ltd. 

The Legal Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Economic Insurance Co., Ltd. 

The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. 
The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Hong Kong Airways Limited 


THE JARDINE ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION LIMITED. 


— 
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The United Commercial Bank Ltd. 


Managed by 
A.P. MOLLER, COPENHAGEN 


General Agents U.S.A. 


MOLLER STEAMSHIP COMPANY INC., 
NEW YORK 


Fast Fortnightly Sailings To: 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, BALTIMORE’ & 


MAERSK 
| 
| 


PHILADELPHIA 
via 
JAPAN, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & 
PANAMA 
M.V. “PETER MAERSK”... .. 7 
M.V. “JEPPESEN MAERSK” . ..... .... Mar. 17 
2 


Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through 
Bills of Lading for Central and South 
America, Caribbean and Gulf Ports. 
Special Strongroom Compartments & 

Refrigerated Cargo Space. 


Arrivals from U.S.A. 


M.S. “LAURA MAERSK” .... .... ... ... Mar. 24 

| Sailings to India, Pakistan & P. Gulf 
M.S. “EMILIE MAERSK”  .... .... .... Mar. 7 
M.S. “KIRSTEN MAERSK” ... ...... Apr. 7 
Arrivals from Persian Gulf & India 
M.S. “ELLEN MAERSK” .. ... ... .... Mar. 24 

: Sailings to Djakarta, Semarang, 

| Sourabaya, Macassar & Balik - 

Papan via Manila 

M.S. “VIBEKE MAERSK” ............ Mar. 4 
M.S. “AGNETE MAERSK” ... .... ..... Mar. 17 


For Freight & Further Particulars 
Please apply to: 


JEBSEN & CO. 


Pedder Building. Tel: 36066-9. 


Chinese Freight Booking Office 
27, Connaught Rd., C. Tel: 20861. 


Dates and rotation subject to chanze without notice. 
At liberty to proceed via other ports to 
load/discharge cargo 


Incorporated in India 
with Limited Liability 


Muthoriaed Capitals HK$96,386,000.- 
Subseribed Capital: HK$48,193,000.- 
reia-up Capital: HK$24,096,000.- 
Reserve Liability of Shareholders: ... HK$24,096,000.- 
BRANCHES 
INDIA 


| 89 Branches established in all the important places. 


PAKISTAN FRENCH-INDIA 

Karachi Pondicherry 

BURMA MALAYA 

Akyab Penang 

Moulmein Singapore 

Mandalay 

Rangoon | 


LONDON: 
15 Throgmorton Avenue, LONDON, E.C.2. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT 


The Bank is equipped with modern 
airconditioned SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT 
and provides LOCKERS of different sizes 
according to requirements. 


FOREIGN BANKING SERVICE 


The Bank provides complete service 
for Foreign Banking and Exchange all 
over the world in cooperation with first- 
class Bankers. 


4 Queen’s Road C. 
Hong Kong 
Tel. 36071-2-3 Manager. 


D. P. SARIN 
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